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... the trumpet that helps 


you increase 
your 


DEPENDABLE 









Take a tip from dozens of “name 





band” stylists who command a 





clear, brilliance high register... 
play a MARTIN! 























Next to a good embouchure, 
they'll cell you, there's 
nothing like the Martin 
Committee model to 
help you increase your 


dependable range. 


That's because the Martin has 
been designed to meet requirements of a 
commuttee of leading musicians. 

The mouthpipe is tapered to give just the 
right resistance ... entire bell is 
proportioned to provide maximum resonance. 

A new “Micromagic” finishing process gives valves a 
super-smoothness . . . speedy action right from the start, 


and a perfect fit that prevents even the slightest leakage! 


the deluxe For easier control of “highs” and greater flexibility in_all registers, 


MARTIN 


committee model 


try a Martin. Try one on the job. See how it steps up your range... 


with greater ease and sureness than ever before. 










FREE BOOK LET gives 


you the low-down on trumpet 






styles used by top men 






in the business. Listed by title 






and number, the best 






recordings of these men 






are reviewed ...to help you 






develop similar modern 






styles of your own. 








Available only to trumpet 


MARTIN 
BAND 
INSTRUMENT 
COMPANY 
ELKHART 
INDIANA 





players ...at all music stores 





selling Martin instruments. 






Write for the name of your 
J 





nearest dealer. 








SEE YOUR 
MARTIN DEALER 
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FREE PHOTOS of 9 

famous Excelsior artists 

now available at 

your deolers’. Or write 
direct, teiling us whether you 
ore o student or 

professional accordionist. 





top accordionists 


play EXCELSIOR! 


EXCELSIOR ACCORDIONS INCORPORATED 
DEPT. 30, 333 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK 14, N. Y. 


Conadian Distributors P, Marrazza, Inc., Montreol 
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HOLTON 


TRUMPET... 























































—@— Louis Panico, originator of the ‘laughing trumpet" tech- 
nique, is another star performer who depends on the 
superbly styled, good-to-listen-to HOLTON Trumpet. From 
1920 to 1925 he played with the original Isham Jones 
orchestra; for fifteen years after that he led his own band 
in top-ranking night clubs and exclusive hotels throughout 
the country. Today you hear him as a staff artist over 
WBBM and the Columbia Broadcasting System. 


Choose a HOLTON yourself, just as Louis Panico did... 
and bring out your best. Consistently high performance 
explains why .. . 


TH 
* SWiNe Is ro wouTON! 


J 
ee ee rm ee ee ene 


FRANK HOLTON & CO. 
330 N. Church Street, Elkhorn, Wis. 


Please. send me information on the fol- 
lowing. ond give me the nome of the 
HOLTON decler in my crea: 
(0 Neo. 48 HOLTON Trumpet 





(Other instruments) 







FRANK HOLTON & CO. 








DOBRO oe000cesssccecessacccesscccceessoscoccscccosesocsocoosncocoooss 
330 N. CHURCH STREET 
ELKHORN, WIS. DINED. ccincctrcssene 
DR iccccscsininiiancctsinnnennnmenet | ee 
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Statement of the Ownership, Management, 
Circulation, Etc., Required by the Act of 
Congress of August 24, 1912, as Amended 
by the Acts of March 3, 1933, and July 2, 
1946. 

Of International Musician, published 

monthly at 39 Division Street, New- 

ark 2, N. J., for October 1, 1948. 


State of New Jersey . gs: 
County of Essex j 


Before me, a notary public in and 
for the State and County aforesaid, 
personally appeared Leo Cluesmann, 
who, having been duly sworn accord- 
ing to law, deposes and says that he 
is the editor of the International Musi- 
cian, and that the following is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a 
true statement of the ownership, man- 
agement, etc., of the aforesaid publi- 
cation for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, as amended by the Acts of 
March 3, 1933, and July 2, 1946 (Sec- 
tion 537, Postal Laws and Regula- 
tions), to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of 
the publisher, editor, managing editor, 
and business managers are: 


Publisher: Leo Cluesmann, New- 
ark 2, N. J. 
Editor: Leo Cluesmann, New- 


ark 2, N. J. 

Managing Editor: S. Stephenson 

Smith, Newark 2, N. J. 

Business Managers: None. 

2. That the owner is: (if owned by 
a corporation, its name and address 
must be stated and also immediately 
thereunder the names and addresses 
of stockholders owning or holding 1 per 
cent or more of total amount of stock, 
If not owned by a corporation, the 
names and addresses of the individual 
owners must be given. If owned by a 
firm, company, or other unincorporated 
concern its name and address, as well 
as those of each individual member, 
must be given). American Federation 
of Musicians, James C. Petrillo, presi- 
dent, 570 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 22, N. Y.; C. L. Bagley, vice- 
president, 408 South Spring St., Los 
Angeles 13, Calif.; Leo Cluesmann, 
secretary, 39 Division St., Newark 2, 
N. J.; Thomas F. Gamble, treasurer, 
Box B, Astor Station, Boston 23, Mass, 

3. That the known bondholders, 
mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more 
of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: None other than 
American Federation of Musicians. 

4. That the two paragraphs next 
above, giving the names of the own- 
ers, stockholders, and security hold- 
ers, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as 
they appear upon the books of the 
company, but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trus- 
tee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation 
for whom such trustee is acting is 
given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as 
to the circumstances and conditions 
under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other 
than that of a bona fide owner; and 
this affiant has no reason to believe 
that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest,. direct or 
indirect, in the said stock, bonds or 
other securities than as so stated by 
him, 

5. That the average number of 
copies of each issue of this publica- 
tion sold or distributed, through the 
mails or otherwise, to paid subscrib- 
ers during the twelve months preced- 
ing the date shown above is 197,000. 

LEO CLUESMANN. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me 

this 24th day of September, 1948. 
W. R. M. CUNNISON, 
Notary Public of New Jersey. 
(SEAL) 
My commission expires 
October 6, 1949. 


DRUMMERS 


HAVE YOUR OLD AND NEW CYMBALS 
STRAIGHTENED. All warps and bumps 
removed. WILL PLAY LIKE NEW!! 
$5.00 up to 12” — $4.00 over 12” 
plus postage 
PHILIP SABIN, Box 1047, Station A, 
White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia 
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The dream of every trumpet artist has 
now come true. Today ... manufacturing 
perfection of a “400” quality lightweight 
trumpet has been achieved by Buescher 
craftsmen! 

You'll like it the instant you get it in 
your hands. It’s so light . . . so perfectly 
balanced . . . so easy to hold. And your 
fingers fit so naturally on the-darger, scien- 
tifically spaced keys. 

But the real thrill comes in testing its 
tonal quality and the lightning fast action 
of its Micro-Master valves. Here is un- 


nnouncin 
THE FINEST 







TRUMPET 


matched performance for you. Its large 
bore with tone-tapered mouthpipe gives 
you complete mastery of tonal color from 
velvet soft to full fortissimo. And here, at 
last, is a lightweight trumpet that you 
cannot overblow! 

Many have tried to develop a trumpet 
like this, many times. None has ever 
reached such heights of perfection. THIS 
is the trumpet that heralds a new era in 
playing ease and beauty. By all means see 
it at your Buescher dealers at your first 


opportunity. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. © Elkhart, Indiang 












Affairs of the Federation 





For the Information of Members 


The following letter has been sent to all locals of the Federation 
in the United States: 


Dear Sirs and Brothers: 


At the Convention of the Federation in Asbury Park in June, 
1948, a Resolution was passed which read in part: 


BE IT RESOLVED, That the President and the Executive 
Board continue their efforts, jointly with other National labor 
unions, to effectuate a repeal or modification of the Taft- 
Hartley Law, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That the President’s 
Office compile a list of those members of Congress who 
voted in favor of said law, and that such list be sent to all 
local unions of the Federation in the United States with the 
request that they exert every bit of political, economic and 
social strength to defeat those members of Congress who 
voted in favor of said law. 


In conformity therewith I am including a list of Congressmen 
and Senators who voted to over-rule the veto of President Truman, 
and by their votes the Taft-Hartley Bill was enacted into law. 


Fraternally yours, 
JAMES C. PETRILLO, 
President, A. F. of M. 











They Voted to Override the Veto 
THE HOUSE 


ALABAMA Ernest K. Bramblett (R)—11th Dist, 
Richard M. Nixon (R)—12th Dist. 
Norris Poulson (R)—13th Dist. 
Gordon L. McDonough (R)—15th 
Dist. 

Donald L. Jackson (R)—16th Dist. 
Willis W. Bradley (R)—18th Dist. 
Carl Hinshaw (R)—20th Dist. 
John Phillips (R)—22nd Dist. 
Charles K. Fletcher (R)—23rd Dist, 


Frank W. Boykin (D)—‘ist Dist. 

George M. Grant (D)—2nd Dist. 

George W. Andrews (D)—3rd Dist. 

Sam Hobbs (D)—4th Dist. 

Al Rains (D)—5th Dist. 

Pete Jarman (D)—6th Dist. 

Carter Manasco (D)—7th Dist. 

Robert E. Jones (D)—8th Dist. 

Laurie C. Battle (D)—9th Dist. 

COLORADO 

ARKANSAS 

William S. Hill (R)—2nd Dist. 

J. Edgar Chenoweth (R)—3rd Dist, 

Robert F. Rockwell (R)—4th Dist. 


E. C. Gathings (D)—1st Dist. 
Wilbur D. Mills (D)—2nd Dist. 
James W. Trimble (D)—3rd Dist. 
Fadjo Cravens (D)—4th Dist. 
Brooks Hays (D)—5th Dist. 

W. F. Norrell (D)—6th Dist. 
Oren Harris (D)—7th Dist. 


CONNECTICUT 


William J. Miller (R)—1‘st Dist. 
Horace Seely-Brown (R)—2nd Dist. 
Ellsworth B. Foote (R)—3rd Dist. 
John Davis Lodge (R)—4th Dist. 
James T. Patterson (R)—5th Dist. 
Antoni N. Sadlak (R)—At Large 


CALIFORNIA 


Clarence F. Lea (D)—1st Dist. 
Clare Engle (D)—2nd Dist. 
Leroy Johnson (R)—3rd Dist. 
John J. Allen (R)—7th Dist. 
Jack Z. Anderson (R)—8th Dist. 


DELAWARE 
J. Caleb Boggs (R)—At Large 
(Continued on page thirty-three) 


Bertrand W. Gearhart (R)—9th Dist. 


Alfred J. Elliott (D)—10th Dist. 


Notice to Traveling Members and All Local Secretaries 


At the last Convention of the Federation in Asbury Park, in June, 
1948, a Resolution was adopted providing for the use of traveling books 
instead of transfer cards by traveling members, so that hereafter transfer 
cards will only be used by members who actually leave their home local 
for the purpose of locating in the jurisdiction of some other local as 
individuals. 


Sections 7 and 8 of Article 17 of the 1948 Bv-Laws read as follows 


“SECTION 7. Members accepting a traveling engagement 
under this Article shall apply to their Local Secretary for a 
traveling book, which they shall always carry during the time 
they are traveling. If it becomes necessary for a member to pay 
dues to a Local while he is traveling, the amount of his dues shall 
be entered in his book by the proper officer of the Local in whose 
jurisdiction he is playing and the member shall retain said travel- 
ing book as his record of dues paid. Locals .are not required to 
issue a Local membership card to such member. 


“SECTION 8. Members of bands and orchestras other than 
those traveling with theatrical companies playing engagements 
of two weeks or more, which may consist of five, six or seven 
days, shall not later than thirty-six hours after they begin same 
show their Local membership card or traveling book to the Local 
for inspection and at the beginning of the second week submit 
their traveling book to the Local and are obliged to pay dues 
from the time they entered the jurisdiction, provided, that in no 
instance shall a Local charge a traveling member more than three 





months’ dues for any consecutive three months’ period regardless 
of date of entry. This section applies even when said members 
do not reside in the jurisdiction of the Local wherein they are 
playing.” 

These traveling books are now available and members should apply 
to their Local Secretaries for same. However, in cases where members 
have been unable to secure the books, the transfer cards may be used 
temporarily. Secretaries who have not done so should notify this office 


of the number of books they require. 


While the traveling book should not be signed by the Local Secretary 
until signed by the member, in cases where the members are presently on 
traveling engagements distant from their home locals, it is permissible 
for Secretaries to sign the books before mailing same to the members. 
Secretaries should also number the books and keep a record to include 
the number of the book and to whom issued. 


Inquiries from some Secretaries indicate that they are under the 
impression that transfer cards have been abolished entirely. This is not 
the case. The traveling books are to be used only by traveling members 
playing traveling éngagements. TRANSFER CARDS MUST STILL 
BE USED BY MEMBERS WHO LEAVE THEIR HOME LOCALS 
AS INDIVIDUALS TO LOCATE IN ANOTHER JURISDICTION. 


LEO CLUESMANN, 
Secretary, A. F. of M. 
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Sousa Memorial Band Concert given by Wichita Local 297 is just one 
feature of a Recording and Transcription Fund program that has won the 
Local widespread public recognition. These memorial programs to the 
great band leader are being presented by Locals throughout the country. 


OR ALMOST two years now the Feder- 
ation’s Recording and Transcription Fund 
has represented one of the world’s most 
notable private philanthropies in point of annual 
spending. It has also reached a great many 
people in all parts of the North American conti- 
nent. But even yet the program under the Fund 
is not as well known as it deserves to be. 
Members of the Federation are of one mind 
that the concerts and dances and hospital musie 
are well worth doing for their own sake. The 
music is an end in itself. But the Recording 
and Transcription Fund also represents an heroic 
effort to save the musical profession by bringing 
free music to the people. And this aspect of the 
venture has to be made clear to the public 
through the right channels. Publicity so secured 
in a good cause may well serve to win new 
sponsors and extend the range of the Fund. In 
this connection it is axiomatic that publicity on 
the local level is invaluable: people read their 
local county and daily papers with fully awak- 
ened interest. They know the names of the 
persons and organizations involved. 
Many of the locals of the Federation have done 
a yeoman jeb in publicizing the activities and 
purposes of the Recording and Transcription 
Fund. Here, for example, is what a medium- 
sized local has done this year to improve pub- 
licity coverage. Last year Local 297 of Wichita, 
Kansas, devoted its entire R. and T. allocation 
to a series of 15 summer park concerts. The 
series was a success in terms of attendance, but 
it did not receive adequate publicity in the press 
and it got no recognition from city or park offi- 
cials. This year the local has tried four new 
approaches; it is leading the movement for a 
municipal band; it is offering teen-age dances as 
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part of a program to combat juvenile delin- 
quency; it is working closely with the local news- 
papers, and it is taking advantage of legitimate 
opportunites for publicity as they come along. 

The drive for a municipal band, climaxed by 
a major concert, is strongly backed up by the 
favorable publicity on the other projects. The 
teen-age dance proposal has startled the city com- 
missioners, unaccustomed to offers of generous 
and unsolicited aid. The local, out of its own 
funds, gave a benefit for a destitute couple with 
newborn triplets. 








Cooperating with the Champaign-Urbana, Illinois, Citizens Committee, a 
band from Local 196 played continuous music during the arrival and 
stay of the Freedom Train—from 9:00 A. M. to 10:00 P. M. The sign 
clearly gave the credit to the Recording and Transcription - Fund. 











An instructive feature of the program is the 
relationship with the press. The union has often 
in the past cooperated with one paper’s annual 
charity promotion, a Penny Ice Fund baseball 
game, co-sponsored by the Salvation Army and 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce, and featuring 
a prominent entertainer accompanied by a union- 
supplied band. 

Following last year’s lack of recognition, the 
local decided to play hard to get. It insisted on 
proper credit in all stories, announcements and 
advertising. It secured mention as American 
Federation of Musicians, James C. Petrillo, Presi- 
dent, Local 297, as well as the Wichita Musicians’ 
Association. Close on the heels of the successful 
baseball game the local sponsored its Sousa con- 
cert with ample publicity in press and radio. 

The two events made a large splash in a not 
often friendly town. In the words of the local’s 
secretary: “We have had more publicity (all 
good) for our Local in the name of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Musicians in this month of 
August than we have had altogether since our 
charter was granted in 1903.” 

Another local with bright publicity ideas is 
Peoria’s No. 26. It tied up a series of concerts 
in Courthouse Square with the city’s “Operation 
Safety.” Intermissions featured talks and ex- 
hibits plugging the worthwhile objectives of the 
safety campaign. The program was sponsored 
by the Peoria Journal. 

In the same state, Champaign’s Local 196 
greeted the Freedom Train from a bandstand 
at trainside. A series of orchestras played con- 
tinuous music from 9 A. M. to 10 P. M., flanked 
by a sign identifying the R. and T. Fund and 
the local and proclaiming that “Freedom Is 

(Continued on page fourteen) 





Music in Montreal and Winnipeg 


HIS SEASON marks the fifteenth anniver- 

sary of Les Concerts Symphoniques de 

Montreal. Director of the symphony is 
Désiré Defauw, who will conduct eight of the 
twelve programs scheduled. 


Three guest conductors have been engaged for 
the other four concerts. Georges Enesco, com- 
poser-conductor, will make his third appearance 
with the orchestra. Charles Munch, the French 
conductor who has recently been appointed per- 
manent conductor of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra in succession to Serge Koussevitzky, has 


been engaged for two concerts. The third guest © 


conductor will be Vladimir Golschmann, director 
of the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra. 


Guest Soloists 


Guest artists who are making return appear- 
ances with the symphony include Tossy Spiva- 
kovsky, Artur Rubjnstein, Zino Francescatti, and 
Isaac Stern. The French pianist, Robert Casa- 
desus, will appear with his wife, Gaby Casadesus, 
playing his own Concerto for Two Pianos. 

Two new French artists, both of them women, 
and both heralded in New York last season, will 
be heard as soloists with the orchestra. They 
are Ginette Neveu and Nicole Henriot. 

The pianist Benno Moiseivitch will make his 
first appearance with the orchestra. Kirsten 
Flagstad, who has recently given sixteen concerts 
in England, and two command performances 
before the British royal family, is another dis- 
tinguished soloist. 

Next season the Society has made plans to 
recognize and honor Canadian music and musi- 
cians. Neil Chotem, young Montreal pianist, 
will perform as soloist on one of the programs. 
The symphonic work by Clermont Pépin, who 
won the Jean Lallemand prize in the compo- 
sition contest held by the Jesuit Fathers, is to be 
performed with the orchestra. 

In addition to the regular concerts of this 
season, there is also a series of children’s mati- 
nees planned, given under the direction of Dr. 
Wilfred Pelletier, well-known Canadian con- 
ductor, director of the Music Conservatory of 
the Province of Quebec and conductor at the 
Metropolitan Opera. 

George Schick, newly engaged as conductor 
of the Little Symphony of Montreal, was born 
in Prague and made his conductorial debut at 
the opera house there in 1927. In 1939 he came 
to America and has since conducted many sym- 
phonic and operatic orchestras in the United 
States and Canada. 

Canadian talent was featured at a concert 
given by La Societe Classique on September 
22nd in Plateau Hall, Montreal. Gordon Man- 
ley, young pianist from Vancouver, B. C., per- 
formed two concertos, under the baton of Lucien 
Martin. The second soloist was the coloratura 
soprano Yolande Lagrenade. 


, Also highlighting Canadian talent was the 
CBC broadcast heard at 4:30 E. S. T. Septem- 


- 


ber 23rd, from Montreal. Eleanor Carlyle, 
young soprano from Calgary, Alberta, presented 
a group of songs in a program heard from coast 
to coast and on the French network. Her num- 
bers included the Mozart aria “Vedrai Carino” 
from Don Giovanni, Duparc’s “Chanson Triste,” 


GEORGE SCHICK 


Koechlin’s “Si tu le Veux,” and an Irish folk 
song. She was accompanied by the Montreal 
pianist, Edouard Beique. 


Quebec, as a French-speaking province, has its 
own French network to serve its radio listeners. 
This network includes three stations of the Ca- 
nadian Broadcasting Corporation in that prov- 
ince, and eight privately owned stations. Some 
musical programs are shared by both English 
and French networks, with the opening and 
closing announcements in both languages. Many 
other programs are written and produced en- 
tirely im the French language. 


Canadian talent is featured on a number of 
broadcasts. Radio station CKAC in Montreal 
schedules “Face Au Micro” on Fridavs, which 
is an amateur program bringing to light talents 
from various parts of the province. The broad- 
cast originates from a different small town each 
week. A program entitled “Contrastes” coming 
over the air on Saturdays also stars talents as 
yet not well known. 


Over the CBC French network come many 
programs of French Canadian folk music, as 
well as concerts of classical music presented by 
French Canadian artists. French Canadian com- 
posers are a'so represented. Included in this 
category are Claude Champagne, J. J. Gagnier, 
George-Emile Tanguay, and Hector Grattan. 








Kaufmann: Composer-Conductor 


The newly formed Winnipeg Symphony Or- 
chestra has appointed Walter Kaufmann as its 
conductor. He will take over his post in Winni- 
peg, on leave of absence from the Halifax Con- 
servatory of Music. His career to date has 
touched many phases of music, in many differ- 
ent parts of the world. 

A Czech by origin, and British by nationality, 
Kaufmann took his degree at the University of 
Prague in 1934. He spent several years as a con- 
ductor of opera in Europe. In 1938 he was ap- 


pointed Director of Music for the All India/ 


radio station at Bombay, where he remained 
until 1946. Moving from there to London, 
Kaufmann became an arranger for the BBC, 
and assistant to the music director of Rank 
Films. 

During this time he composed music for two 
documentary films produced by J. Arthur Rank 
under the title “This Modern Age.” Kauf- 
mann’s scores were for “Palestine” and “Sudan 
Dispute.” In London he conducted a concert 
given by the BBC Theatre Orchestra, and won 
the praise of Sir Adrian Boult, chief conductor 
of the BBC. 


In 1947 Kaufmann left for Canada to take up 
his post as head ofthe Pianoforte Department 
at Halifax Conservatory. 


As a composer, Kaufmann has already gained 
wide recognition. He has written five sym- 
phonies, the first one having been performed in 
Prague, Vienna, Amsterdam, Jerusalem, and 
Bombay. Symphony No. 3 received a perform- 
ance in Prague, and the fourth was played by 
the Brooklyn Civic Orchestra, broadcast over 
WNYC. Two violin concerti were performed 
in Bombay. His First Piano Concerto was 
played in Prague, and the Second Piano Con- 
certo had several performances in Bombay. The 
BBC, London, broadcast his “Concertino for 
Piano and Strings.” His third opera was pro- 
duced in Prague, and also broadcast from there. 
And a suite called “Prague” was given perform- 
ances in Prague, Vienna, and Leipzig. 


While in India, Kaufmann became interested 
in the traditional music of India, and he wrote 
several works based on Indian Ragas: “Six In- 
dian Miniatures” and “Navaratnam.” He com- 
posed scores for fourteen Indian feature films, 
and, during the last war, for “Information Films 
of India.” He has also lectured on Indian music 
at the University of Toronto. 


Recent compositions include a theme and vari- 
ations for piano, “Strange Town at Night”; 
twelve preludes, “Faces in the Dark”; “Dirge 
for Orchestra,” which was broadcast by NBC; 
“Evocation for Orchestra,” performed by the 
Greenwich Sinfonietta in 1948, and “Madras 
Express,” performed in June by Arthur Fiedler 
at a Boston pops concert. 


Kaufmann has also been heard as a pianist 
in recitals of his own compositions which have 
been broadcast over Trans-Canada networks. 
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The Outlook for Canadian Music 


by SIR ERNEST Mac MILLAN 


This statesmanlike address by the Dean of the Royal Conservatory of Music in Toronto and Conductor of the Toronto Symphony Orchestra and 
the Mendelssohn Choir, was delivered at the Canadian National Exhibition luncheon in Toronto on September 2nd. It is given here substantially in full. 


HOSE who take the greatest interest in 
music are usually those who try or have at 
some time tried to make it for themselves. 

Heaven forbid that we should ever get the idea 
that music study is something to be reserved for 
would-be professional musicians. When you 
think of the thousands of pupils that registered 
year by year during my tenure of office at the 
Conservatory and of the still greater numbers 
that are now registering in Toronto for tuition, 
to say nothing of the 25,000 or more that 
register for the examinations of the Royal Con- 
servatory in all parts of the country, you must 
realize that the musical profession could not pos- 
sibly absorb more than a small proportion of 
them. Add to these the hundreds of thousands 
studying privately or at other institutions and 
the impossibility is still more evident. Are the 
majority, then, wasting their time? By no means. 
Music is a great factor in the cultivation of the 
mind—“the best mind trainer on the curricu- 
lum” is what the late President Eliot of Harvard 
called it—it is even on its lowest plane an en- 
joyable recreation, and for the adolescent it, like 
the other arts, can afford a valuable outlet for 
the developing emotional life. I had the pleas- 
ure some years ago of sitting at this very table 
next to Judge Mott of the Juvenile Court; he 
was speaking of some of the cases of juvenile 
delinquency that had come before him and re- 
marked, “I wish more of them had studied music 
—a universal study of music would cut our court 
cases at least in half. Yes, music is a good in- 
vestment.” Our educational authorities are be- 
coming increasingly aware of its value; school 
music is in many quarters being taken with due 
seriousness, and the systematic training of school 
music teachers is now being conducted in new 
courses at the University and elsewhere with a 
thoroughness and breadth of approach that 
augurs well for the future. 


Yes, the study of music for its own sake, for 
the sake of its cultural and even therapeutic 
value, goes on apace and should be consistently 
encouraged. But we need also the best possible 
facilities for training those students whose ex- 
ceptional gifts warrant their adopting music as 
a profession. Time was when one took it for 
granted that music study should be pursued 
overseas; as years went on the establishment of 
highly endowed music schools in the United 
States—schools that generously opened their 
doors to Canadians — rendered New York, 
Rochester or Philadelphia the desirable goal. It 
seems to me we are now arrived at the stage 
where Canada itself can offer a thorough and 
well-rounded training to gifted students in most 
branches of the art. The establishment of a 
school in Montreal—the Conservatoire National 
de Musique et de I’Art Dramatique—where a 
limited number of selected students are given 
free tuition under teachers of international note 
—has been made possible through the wise and 
open-handed policy of the Quebec government. 
The Royal Conservatory of Toronto, though still 
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not as well endowed as it might be, has bene- 
fited by the establishment of an. unprecedented 
number of scholarships, by the establishment of 
a senior school for professional students which 
embraces, among other features, the now well- 
known opera class—and by the influx of an un- 
usual number of promising young people—espe- 
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cially young men—under grants from the De- 
partment of Veterans’ Affairs. That the develop- 
ments have borne fruit was abundantly evident 
last February when a number of them took part 
in a musical symposium in Rochester, N. Y., to- 
gether with representatives of all the leading 
American institutions. I was not there, but sev- 
eral American musicians of note have testified 
to me that the contribution of our students was 
second to none and that in particular the com- 
positions and the performances of students’ 
string quartets made a most profound impres- 
sion. I should like to say, too, that the per- 
formances of the Conservatory Orchestra undef 
Mr. Mazzoleni at the final concert of last season 
revealed that organization as one of very high 
professional standard; when I recollect some of 
the “closing concerts” of twenty or twenty-five 
years ago, with their rather monotonous alter- 
nation of piano, violin and singing, piano, violin 
and singing, I feel we have every reason to feel 
proud of the progress that has been made. 


One feature of our musical life which should 
not be overlooked is the competition festival. 
The Canadian National Exhibition recognizes 
the worth of musical competitions and has for 
years conducted them with great success, though 
at this season of the year entries of choruses and 
other groups are necessarily limited. In many 
cities of Western Canada a competitive Festival 


has for years been the chief event of the musical 
season and, beginning about twelve years ago, 
the Maritime Provinces have developed a series 
of such festivals which exercise a notable influ- 
ence on musical life. Toronto for a long period 
lagged behind in establishing a full-fledged festi- 
val. We had two festivals on a large scale in 
the early 1920’s, but they lost money and their 
sponsors became discouraged. Of recent years, 
as you know, the Kiwanis Club has taken up the 
project with such notable success that the To- 
ronto festival has in a very few years become 
one of the greatest in the Dominion. Kiwanis 
and other service clubs in other centers have 
shown great zeal and efficiency in sponsoring 
and managing a number of local festivals; it is 
always a healthy sign and practically. always 
makes for success in operation when the man- 
agement of a festival is carried out chiefly by 
business and professional men other than musi- 
cians. The pros and cons of the competitive 
festival have been argued at great length in 
many quarters, but it is safe to say that when 
the pot-hunting spirit is kept in check and when 
the adjudicator is helpful in his criticisms those 
who take part in a festival are stimulated and 
encouraged, while members of the public who 
attend can learn much regarding the principles 
on which musicians base their judgments. The 
pot-hunters, however, sometimes have the” ast 
word, as in the case of a certain small boy, 
member of a school choir that I had adjudicated 
upon in a Western festival. I had (as I always 
do) stressed at some length the importance of 
taking part in a competition for the sake of what 
one learned rather than for the sake of gaining 
a prize. In the train shortly afterwards, how- 
ever, I sat in the next seat to this red-haired, 
snub-nosed, freckled and quite engaging young- 
ster. When he caught sight of me he nudged 
his sister, saying, “That’s the guy that put us 
second!” However, even though I go down in 
the annals of his school as “the guy that put us 
second,” I still believe that that particular choir 
benefited as much from the experience as the 
one that the guy put first. 


Yes, it is an excellent thing to listen to music, _ ~ 


and the pleasure is enhanced if you make it, or 
try to make it, for yourself. One outlet con- 
tinues to be cultivated by many for the personal 
enjoyment they find in it—I mean choral music. 
We in this country have inherited much from 
the choral traditions of the Netherland, and have 
also established for ourselves a choral tradition 
that many an American city envies us. I feel it 
is a great honor to have a share in maintaining 
that tradition, for I find that in many parts of 
Canada and the United States, Toronto is still 
known as the home of the Mendelssohn Choir. 
It is somewhat more difficult under the social 
conditions of today to maintain a large volun- 
tary organization of this nature than it was 
thirty or forty years ago; other forms of music 
and of entertainment generally fill up our leisure 
(Continued on page twenty-eight) 









of his apartment, situated almost in the 

center of the Columbia University section 
of upper Manhattan—he teaches in the music 
department of that college—with informal 
friendliness, showed us to a chair and seated 
himself with the loose-jointed ease which one 
associates with Westerners. If he was born on 
Long Island and trained in Europe (under the 
imposing triple tutelage of D’Indy, Bloch and 
Boulanger) it is yet his easy Americanism which 
predominates. He is nonchalant, relaxed, sym- 
pathetic. 

Mr. Moore’s problems re the conductor are 
pertinently concerned with this American slant 
of his. He feels that, while European conduc- 
tors have the finesse and scope of American con- 
ductors and are often more intensively trained, 
still some of them fail to see—in fact, remain 
opaquely unaware of—the idioms distinctively 
and peculiarly “American” in the music of Amer- 
ican composers which they interpret. 

“Such a European conductor,” Mr. Moore 
explained, “is apt to judge the American com- 
poser by the criteria he himself has been born 
and bred to. He will say, “This is imitation 
Debussy but almost as good as Debussy,’ thereby 
scaling it to a higher place in his estimation 
than those American compositions which reveal 
no such European echoes. The American’s sen- 
timentality, his soft-heartedness, his exuberance 
—these are apt to be over-exaggerated or entirely 
misunderstood.” 


rier MOORE greeted us at the door 


Main Street or Dead End 
“As a parallel, say the book-publishing “eld 


in America were completely taken over by Rus- 
sians, Germans, Frenchmen. Say a novel, Sin- 
clair Lewis’ ‘Main Street,’ for instance, were 
submitted to these publishers. They wouldn’t 
accept it. They would say it wasn’t in the tra- 
dition of Tolstoy or Mann or Maupassant. In 
a word, they don’t recognize it for what it is. 
It does not exist for them. So, in the conduc- 
torial field there should be sufficient American- 
bred conductors to set the interpretative pace in 
American compositions, to stamp as authentic 
typically American idioms in new works. It is 
a privilege to have European conductors, but 
they must be a part of our musical life, not over- 
lords of it.” 

This point made, Mr. Moore sat back with a 
slight shrug—as though asking our charity for 
being even so slightly negative. Then he got 
down to particulars. “I want to tell you my 
experience with two conductors—both at the 
time preparing works of mine for’ performance 
by the New York Philharmonic-Symphony, both, 
it so happens, of European background. I want 
to tell you about them because they illustrate to 
me so exactly the right and wrong of conduc- 
torial procedure. First, there was Conductor A. 
He wrote asking me for a score of my work, 
and I sent it to him. There was no suggestion 
of a conference. I called him up and asked if 
I might attend a rehearsal. He told me, yes, it 
was possible, that I could sit down in the audi- 
torium. He played my work twice. When the 
second playing was completed I expected he 
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would call me up to the stage. But he imme- 
diately started another piece. I went backstage 
and asked the assistant conductor, ‘Am I going 
to_ have a chance to talk the score over with 
Mr. A?’ He told me, ‘I think so, but why don’t 
you tell me? Then, if you don’t get a chance 
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to speak with him, perhaps I can tell him.’ I 
spoke at length to the assistant conductor, who 
made notes. Then he told me, ‘I think the con- 
ductor will come up in a minute. Perhaps you’d 
like to wait.’ We went to the Green Room, 
and I waited, but he didn’t come. At intermis- 
sion I found the conductor sitting on the stage 
and went up to him. With a gesture of great 
weariness he took the score. I told him, “You 
needn’t bother. I’ve talked it over with the 
assistant conductor.’ With that the conductor 
with another languid sweep of his arm laid the 
score back on the table. Aji this in face of the 
fact that the performance was a complete dis- 
tortion of my work! So absolutely erroneous an 
interpretation was it that, when the work was 
played later by the Rochester Symphony Orches- 
tra, a musical friend of mine who had heard 
both did not recognize it as the same piece. Of 
course, the morning after its New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony presentation the press dealt 
with my work—as it must needs do—on the 
distorted presentation it received. 

“TI hold that this brings out another weakness 


" the European conductor is prone to, namely that 


of battening on the American’s propensity for 
kow-towing to European culture. A few Euro- 
pean conductors, being all too human, take ad- 
vantage of our tendency to put them on a pedes- 
tal instead of a podium. Maintaining an Olym- 
pian aloofness, they hardly bother to conceal 
their scorn for the merely American. For them 
to play an American composition at all is a gen- 
erous gesture, consultation with its composer 
beneath their dignity.” At this point Mr. Moore 


paused and a look of contrition passed over his 
face. “Please do not misunderstand me. I don't 
mean to say this. of all or even most European 
conductors. Most of them have dealt most 
kindly with my works. Those, for instance, 
who have elected to direct orchestras away from 
the Atlantic seaboard—taken pot-luck with pio- 
neer endeavors—are especially understanding of 
American works.” 

To bear out his point, Mr. Moore now came 
to the case of Conductor B. “Several weeks be- 
fore he presented my Second Symphony with 
the New York Philharmonic, this conductor sent 
me a letter, telling me that, since he was going 
to play my work, he would like to have the 
privilege of meeting me. I-went to his apart 
ment and this conductor asked me to sit beside 
him while he went through the work at the 
piano. “Tell me if there is anything I do you 
don’t like.’ Then he played the whole sym- 
phony from score at the piano while I made 
suggestions. He would pause after each sug- 
gestion, replay the passage and say, ‘I see what 
you mean now.’ At the end of the piano try- 
out he said, ‘Now there are a few things I'd like 
to suggest.’ He made suggestions—very helpful 
ones—about details of orchestration, expression 
marks, chord divisions—which I followed. When 
I thanked him he said, “Why thank me? I’m 
playing your score and want to give it my best.’ 

“Then, when it came to rehearsal, I sat on 
the platform beside him and he turned to me 
at every doubtful passage and said, ‘How do 
you like that?’ or ‘Does this go the way you 
means?’ To see this great man* utterly con- 
centrated on this examination and to sense his 
humility in the presence of creativeness is to 
realize how perfect can be the liaison between 
conductor and composer.” 

Mr. Moore points out that it is an altogether 
logical .and natural process for the composer to 
consult with the conductor. “All violin con- 
certos have een written with the composer mak- 
ing full use of the suggestions of violinists. A 
singer is asked about a vocal passage—if it lies 
in the voice range, if it is grateful to the singer’s 
capabilities. The orchestra is the conductor's 
instrument. He is skilled on it and knows what 
it can bring out and what are its limitations. 
Naturally the composer is eager to make use of 
this knowledge, but he does not want his original 
intention distorted. The conductor’s advice 
should constitute a channelling but not a stem- 
ming nor a diverting of inspiration. The con- 
ductor may even suggest important changes— 
and the composer acquiesce entirely, realizing 
that these bring out his original purpose.” 

Mr. Moore sat back and pondered. “TI think,” 
he summed up, “it is a matter of a composite art. 
The finished work is the combined efforts of 
composer, conductor and instrumentalists. It is 
a good work to the extent all participants give 
it their best. The conductor holds it in his 
power either to distort the composer’s intent 
past recognition or to round it out into the per- 
fectly realized concept.”—H. S. 


*This interviewer sees no reason why so pené- 
trating a light should be hid under a bushel. Con- 
ductor B is Bruno Walter. Conductor A shall re- 
main nameless. 
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The Conductor Looks at the Composer 


GOR BUKETOFF is a conductor well suited 
to speak of composer-conductor inter-rela- 
tionship, since in his four-month tour as 

musical director and conductor of Gian-Carlo 
Menotti’s two operas, “The Medium” and “The 
Telephone,” he has been in unusually close con- 
tact with that composer, who has acted also as 
stage director of the company. And, since his 
is an attitude of utter sincerity and friendliness 
—he opens his eyes wide to take in a question 
and brings out the answer rapidly and clearly— 
discussing the subject with him was as pleasant 
a task as this interviewer has had in the line of 
duty for some time. It is evident to see, as he 
talks, nodding his head to emphasize a point, 
looking quickly at us to acknowledge our occa- 
sional interpolations but not allowing his thought 
to be one iota deflected, that he has taken full 
advantage of his proximity to the composer. The 
finished product, which he has projected nightly 
into the silence of crowded auditoriums in Paris 
and London, and in the major cities ‘of the 
United States, has been a creation focussed 
through understanding of the purposes of the 
composer. 

Indeed, he has found that the conductor may 
even produce new facets unimagined by the 
composer himself, or he may point up the 
initial meaning beyond the composer’s imagina- 
tion or expectation. 

“When I heard “The Medium’ for the first 
time,” Buketoff told us, “I thought some tempi 
and nuances a bit awkward or weak. In places 
it seemed to me they did not complement the 
emotional qualities of the drama; at other times 
their architectural proportion missed the ex- 
pected or desired effect, as a poor frame or in- 
adequate lighting can handicap a_ beautiful 
painting.” 


Tempo versus Temper 


“For example, in the second act there is a cli- 
mactic point at which Baba chases the mute, 
Toby, from the house. The music generates to 
a violent pitch as Monica pleads with Baba to 
let him stay. I had always thought the tempo 
here too slow, and to me this moment invariably 
fell flat with a terrific thud. Yet I could see 
that a faster pace would hinder the diction of 
the singers. So it was a decision that had to be 
made. Should the diction be sacrificed for the 
accelerated tempo which would produce the tre- 
mendous agitation desperately needed? Fortu- 
nately the solution was relatively simple. The 
heaviness of the orchestration drowned out some 
of the words anyway, and to soften the dynamics 
would completely ruin any element of excitement 
whatsoever. Furthermore, the situation on the 
stage was such an obvious one that every word 
of the text was not indispensable. The singers 
bravely cooperated with the faster tempo, and 
the final outcome was, to me, always one of the 
peaks of the opera.” 

Buketoff looked down at his hafids and across 
at us quickly—like a tennis player hastily getting 
his bearings in a locker room between two 
breath-taking sets—then was back at his fervent 
explanations. 

“Then, just as the curtain comes down on the 
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last shuddering scene of the opera, the score 
calls for the strings to come in fortissimo. With 
a full orchestra you can get a meaty sound, but 
with the merely five strings we had, it was just 
a scratch. I tried various ways to enrich the 
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sound, but it couldn’t be done. Finally I played 
it double piano following with a big crescendo 
to the crashing chords of the full orchestra, and 
got just the right effect. Menotti entirely agreed 
with me that the pianissimo in this case was far 
more effective than the frustrated fortissimo.” 


The Touch That Vivifies 


Thus, during his tour Buketoff was constantly 
proving that in projecting a composition the 
conductor is co-artist with the composer, that, 
just as an Olivier portraying “Hamlet” or a 
Raymond Massey reading the “Gettysburg Ad- 
dress” gets something integrally his into it, 
so the conductor makes something out of a com- 
position which might not have been apparent 
even to the composer himself—which existed in 
the original only in latent form, waiting the 
touch of the interpretative artist to bring it to 
birth. 

A particularly fruitful relationship developed 
between Buketoff and the composer, Douglas 
Moore. “When I was rehearsing Moore’s opera, 
‘The Devil and Daniel Webster,” he told us, 
“I suggested changes in the score, even at the 
dress rehearsal, always consulting with the com- 
poser, and always getting his approval.” He 
underlined the sympathetic understanding which 
existed between him and Moore: “We would 
discuss the score even while he was still in the 
stage of completing the sketches. We discussed 
different spellings of chord distributions among 
voices, matters of shadings, nuances, tempi.” 

We implied that since it is the conductor’s 
business to bring out, to point up, to interpret, 
and.to know how things are to sound and use 





this knowledge, such service should be grate- 
fully received by the composer. 

“Yes,” Buketoff enthusiastically agreed, “the 
sense of proportion, whether it achieves its 
climax at the right moment, whether the build- 
up to it or the relaxation from it is the proper 
length, whether the feeling of suspense is sus- 
tained throughout a section—these frequently lie 
within the scope of a conductor to advise the 
composer, even at the moment of creation. For, 
being a fresh audience, the conductor can brush 
up the lagging senses of the composer too close 
to his own creation to view it objectively. Of 
course, too, the conductor can frequently advise 
the composer on technical points, such as orches- 
tration, bowings, balance, and the like.” 

In rare instances, Buketoff implied, the con- 
ductor may even step over the big “dividing 
line” and suggest musical changes to the com- 
poser. “A few times I have dared to advise 
actual alterations in harmony.* I have heard that 
Toscanini once added a C Major chord at the 
end of a new symphony, to the utter delight of 
the composer..” 

An interesting variant on the conductor-com- 
poser merger took place when Buketoff was to 
conduct Menotti’s “Sebastian Suite” with the 
Houston Symphony Orchestra early this spring. 
“I called Menotti from Houston to ask for his 


‘ideas. He told me to get the recordings which 


had been done by Mitropoulos and the Robin 
Hood Dell Orchestra. He sang me his interpre- 
tations and his ideas over the ’phone, suggesting 
some specific changes. Then I looked up these 
portions in the recordings and guided myself 
accordingly.” 

Recordings came in handy again with a com- 
position by Arthur Honegger which Buketoff is 
preparing to present with the Fort Wayne Phil- 
harmonic this season. Buketoff asked Honegger 
for his ideas on it, and the composed replied, 
“Get the French recording by Munch. Munch 
and I went over it thoroughly together. It’s the 
last word on the subject.” 


Again, Stravinsky told Buketoff, when the 
latter made plans to conduct the composer’s 
“Symphony of Psalms,” to procure his own re- 
cording (as conductor) of the work. “It is just 
how I want it done.” Buketoff feels strongly 
that “When you can get a recording done with 
the composer’s full sanction or under his per- 
sonal direction, it’s your obligation to get it and 
study it. Whether or not you abide by it is 
another matter. At least you owe it to the com- 
poser to know his intentions and desires.” 

However, here Buketoff made a most perti- 
nent point. “Sometimes composers are their 
own worst interpreters. Some reticence, some 
shyness, some lack in the sense of projection, 
occasional inability to conduct, keep them from 
getting their point across via the podium. In- 
deed, such composers should stand aside and 
allow the conductor to give just that extra touch, 
just that slant, just that focus, which will pro- 
ject the composition into a place among works 
which are destined to live on after that first 
night’s performance.” 

—Hope Stoddard. 


*Buketoff taught harmony and counterpoint at the 
Juilliard School of Music for ten years. 
11 








— Saga of a Song- Writer 


The composer of more than a score of Amer- 
ica’s best-loved songs looked thoughtful. “The 
trouble is,” he said, “that people look for a story 
behind every song. But most of the time back 
of a tune isn’t a story so much as a lot of hard 
work.” With that he relaxed and smiled. “Of 
course there are exceptions. Some songs do 
have special inspiration.” And with that Peter 
De Rose recalled the background of one of his 
songs which has become a perennial favorite. 

It happened up in New Rochelle when he 
was on holiday. One hot Saturday afternoon 
he was trying his best to doze off in a hammock. 
But also on the premises was a gardener busy 
raking up leaves and grass into a wheelbarrow. 
As the gardener trundled his load from one spot 
to another, one of the wheels squeaked loudly, 
with a disconcerting rhythm. A nap for De 
Rose, it seemed, was out of the question. 

That evening the composer sat down at the 
piano and began mimicking the sound of the 
squeaking wheel. Maybe there was something 
to it. Wagon wheels might be a good idea for 
a song. It wasn’t long before the. offending 
wheel had a melody of its own, along with its 
own peculiar rhythm. The following Monday, 
back in town, Peter De Rose played what he had 
written for the lyricist, Billy Hill, who imme- 
diately fell right in with the idea. Soon the 
lyrics were set, and the song completed in about 
twenty minutes. And all because a squeaky 
wheel lacked grease! 

Another “special inspiration” was his song 
“When Your Hair Has Turned to Silver,” which 
was written on the occasion of the De Roses’ 
first wedding anniversary in 1929. 


Two Hits From One 


“Deep Purple,” on the other hand, was written 
to order, having been commissioned by Paul 
Whiteman for his orchestra. This. composition 
gained its first popularity as an orchestral piece, 
but when lyrics were added to it by Mitchell 
Parish, it became a sensational hit. In fact, the 
original score of “Deep Purple” provided ma- 
terial for two hits, since “Lilacs in the Rain” is 
adapted from the second theme. 

At another time De Rose was inspired to 
write a waltz with a story behind it. Along 
with nine other writers, including Sigmund 
Romberg, Ferde Grofé, Duke Ellington and 
Vernon Duke, he was commissioned by Mere- 
dith Wilson, at that time conductor of the Max- 
well House program, to write a special piece 
that would prove that American composers could 
adapt the styles of composers of the past to their 
own idiom. While his cohorts wrestled with 
serenades, barcarolles and boleros, Peter De Rose 
came forth with “The American Waltz,” which 
has done very well ever since its first perform- 
ance, and has now become part of the standard 
repertory of college and high school bands and 
orchestras. 

Even though he has been established for a 
long time as one of America’s leading song 
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writers, De Rose remembers clearly how his 
career started. His first step was to become an 
office boy at G. Schirmer’s. Also working there 
was a lad by the name of Ivan Reid. Ivan had 


- a flair for lyrics, and Peter had a flair for melody. 











PETER DE ROSE 


At lunch-time they used to hang around a music 
store in Grand Central Station. One day Peter 
was fooling at the piano there and finally came 
up with a song for Ivan’s words. It was their 
first-—a sort of hill-billy hymn which they called 
“When You’re Gone I Won’t Forget.” Peter 
was late that day getting back to work, and was 
promptly fired. But the song was written. 


Together Peter and Ivan approached a pub- 
lisher with their brain-child, and the song, much 
to their surprise, was accepted! With an im- 
pressive contract for the song in his pocket, 
De Rose again set out to look for a job. At 
Ricordi’s Music Publishing Company he was 
taken on as a “junior salesman,” a step up in 
the world, to be sure. But he was given to 
understand that he hadn’t been hired as a song- 
writer. Just the same, a few years later Ricordi’s 


had published half a dozen of his songs. 


“But I haven’t finished the story of my first 
song,” De Rose added. Needing money for a 
holiday, soon after he had received the contract 
for his song, De Rose again approached the pub- 
lisher and managed to sell the song outright for 
twenty-five dollars. By the time he got back 
from his holiday the song was on its way to 
becoming a hit, and eventually sold two million 
copies. 

His next job was as a piano player at E. B. 
Marks. Peter De Rose kept at that for six 
months and then decided to go into the writing 


field in earnest. He would write, and then try 
to market his wares, going from one publisher 
to another. “It was difficult to compete with 
the old-timers who had experience and were real 
craftsmen,” De Rose explains. “Selling my first 
song was easy, but after that it was harder.” 
However, he managed to get along. At one 
period he went with the firm of Irving Berlin, 
and while there wrote “I Just Roll Along (Hav. 
ing My Ups and Downs)” and “Down Among 
the Sugar Cane,” both of which were hits. At 
the Joe Morris Music Company, two years later, 
De Rose turned out three more hits: “When 
Your Hair Has Turned to Silver,” “Somebody 
Loves You,” and “Somewhere in Old Wyoming.” 

For a while after that he was out on his own 
again, and, to bring the picture up to date, 
De Rose is currently with Robbins Music Com- 
pany, where he wrote his famous “Deep Purple.” 


Pays His Regards to Broadway 


Broadway has also been part of his “beat.” 
Though Peter De Rose has never written a com- 
plete Broadway show, he has composed a num- 
ber of songs for musicals. He did numbers for 
“Broadway to Paris” and “Yes Yes Yvette,” and 
he wrote the original score for the last act of 
Arthur Hopkins’ “Burlesque.” Recently he has 
written the songs for Otto Harbach’s new show, 
“Choose Your Partners,” which is to be pro- 
duced shortly. 


On the air waves Peter De Rose was heard 
for sixteen years straight when he and his wife 
had a program of duo-singing, ukulele and piano. 
May Singhy Breen, later Mrs. De Rose, was re- 
sponsible, by the way, for making ukulele 
arrangements for popular music. Their radio 
show, “Sweethearts of the Air,” ran from 1923 
to 1939. 


Song writers have long accepted the fact that 
hit tunes come and go, and in general are short- 
lived. But De Rose has the ability to come close 
to a type of American popular music, almost in 
folk style, that lasts indefinitely. Though he is 
not a Westerner, he has always loved the color 
of the West, and has turned out some of the 
country’s most popular cowboy classics. He 
writes more subtle and sophisticated melodies, 
such as “Deep Purple” and “Autumn Serenade,” 
with equal success, and they, too, keep on being 
played and sung year after year. For John 
Charles Thomas he composed “I Heard a Forest 
Praying,” with lyrics by Sam Lewis. Imme- 
diately after its first performance by Thomas 
on the Ford Hour, calls came in for it from all 
over the country. And this song has joined the 
list of concert favorites. 


Peter De Rose keeps on working hard. He 
likes to write, and no doubt there are unsung 
hits on the way that will add to the list of De 
Rose top-flighters, and to the delight of people 
all over the country who can always remembef 
how to whistle or sing a De Rose melody. 


—Dorothy Cadzow. 
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NOW! Deagan gives 
Traditional Tone Perfection 


you 


Here’s ultramodern, ultrasmart design to match 
the superior tone quality that has always made Deagan 
Vibraharps and Marimbas first choice of those who 
demand the finest! 


Capturing to perfection the tempo of the times, 
Deagan’s new cantilever styling provides the artist his 
first opportunity in a generation to make his perform- 
ance as distinctive visually as it is tonally! Completely 
and refreshingly different from conventional designs, 
these streamlined new 1949 models add a strikingly new 
and impressive element to the performance. 

Both the beautiful de luxe Nocturne and the com- 
pact Presto models are receiving a rousing ovation from 
Vibraharp artists all over America. And Marimba artists 
are singing the praises of the new de luxe Bolero and 

’ the newly-created Mezzo model with the compact 4-octave, 
53-inch keyboard! 

Be one of the first to capitalize on Deagan’s ad- 
vanced styling and matchless tone quality. Send the 
coupon today for complete information, or see the nearest 
Deagan dealer. 


HEADLINE FEATURES 
FOR HEADLINE ARTISTS 


% Completely new design! % Exceptional portability! 


% World-famous tore ote % Sharply reduced prices 
retained intact! on all models! 


u.c. DEAGAN, inc. 


1770 West Berteau Avenue, Chicago 13, Ill. 








J. C. DEAGAN, INC. IM-1048 
1770 West Berteau Ave., Chicago 13, Ill. 


Send your latest folder and price list on Vibraharps 
and Marimbas to: 


NAME. 
STREET 
CITY. 


Mail for 
FREE 
folder 


and price 
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Everybody’s Job.” In a continuous 
program they got “featured billing” 
for the Recording and Transcription 
Fund alongside the main attraction, 
and put their story before everyone 
who visited the Freedom Train—a 
job of complete coverage. 

Many locals have garnered consid- 
erable newspaper space with a series 
of routine — but newsworthy — re- 
leases. For instance, last spring the 
Federation’s public relations office 
followed up the initial story of the 
Executive Board’s Recording and 
Transcription Fund appropriation 
with a series of stories for each state 
and province, sent to major news- 
papers and giving the allotment for 
that state. 

A number of locals were able to 
do the same thing with a story on 
their own individual grant from the 
Fund. An outline of the schedule 
for the coming year made a second 
story. In some cases, approval by 
the President’s office was still a third 
story. And, of course, the announce- 
ments and performance of individual 
projects were additional opportuni- 
ties to go to the press and radio. 

Some enterprising local officials 
have had a talk with editors. In 
New Kensington, Pennsylvania, a 
short briefing, backed by facts and 
figures, produced a favorable leading 
editorial. Other locals have seen to 
it that one of our pamphlets got into 
the hands of the key figures on the 
local press. Even when this doesn’t 
produce immediate results, it may 
temper the editor’s writing by mak- 
ing him aware that there is another 
side to the story—and that the musi- 
cians are telling it. 

A letter to the editor of a Wil- 
mington, Delaware, papér by a 
member of Local 311 corrected an 
unjust omission of the complete part 
played by the local in sponsoring a 
well-received series of concerts. The 
writer threw in a statement of the 
case of the A. F. of M. It produced, 
besides the published letter, an edi- 
torial praising the local and an 
editor’s note reiterating the true 
facts. 

Finally, an effective direct ap- 
proach is through the right kind of 
advertising. Local 17, Erie, Penn- 
sylvania, ran the following adver- 
tisement in the. Erie Daily Times: 


Were Blowing Our Own Horn! 


“Yes, that’s right. We're blowing 
our own horn because we want to 
be sure you know what the Amer- 
ican Federation of Musicians has 
been doing to provide free music 
for Erie. 

Our program of free music for the 
public was begun last year when we 
gave thirty performances in the Erie 


Telling the Recording Fund Story 


(Continued from page seven) 


area at a total cost to the Federation 
of nearly $4, 000.00. 

Last year’s program sealed: free 
concerts in public parks .. . street 
dances in Perry Square . . . perform. 
ances at numerous civic and. charj- 
table institutions such as Zem Zem 
Hospital for Crippled Children, the 
Erie County Tuberculosis Hospital, 
St. Mary’s Home, St. John’s Home 
at Girard, the Y. M. C. A., Villa 
Maria and elsewhere. 

This year we are continuing to 
give performances at institutions; we 
have been playing concerts in public 
parks; and we solicit suggestions as 
to how we can make our free music 
program even more beneficial to the 
public good. 

Throughout the remainder of this 
year and until the end of January, 
1949, the American Federation of 
Musicians will invest more than $1, 
700,000 in promoting the apprecia- 
tion of live music in thousands of 
cities and towns in the United States 
and Canada. 

We have been able to make this 
free music available in 1947 and 
1948 from royalties previously paid 
by recording companies. We have 
allocated all of that royalty money 
to communities throughout the na- 
tion for. the sole purpose of giving 
free music to the public. Not one 
penny of the fund has been used for 
administration or any other purpose 
except free music. 

It is with regret that we can con- 
tinue this program through 1949 
only. At the end of next year the 
program will be halted because re- 
cent legislation has eliminated the 
source of income to pay for the free 
performances. 

This year our free public music in 
Erie will include a concert dedicated 
to the memory of the late John 
Philip Sousa. It will be played in 
Perry Square by a band composed of 
Erie members of the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians. 

You are cordially invited to attend 
to hear this band’s all-Sousa reper- 
toire honoring the memory of Amer- 
ica’s March King.” 

Building Public Opinion 

These are simply a handful of the 
many ways that the great public 
service of the Recording and Tra 
scription Fund may be publicized. 
Some of them required imagination, 
others merely alertness in taking a¢- 
vantage of recurrent opportunities. 
What they mean is that, over the 
long pull, by widespread local effort, 
the Federation can build a state of 
public opinion that understands 
musicians’ problems and appreciates 
the work they are doing for Amer 
ican music. 
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Official Business 


COMPILED TO DATE 





— 


CHARTER REVOKED 
Local 678, Chariton, Iowa. 


WANTED TO LOCATE 

George Conners, drummer, mem- 
ber of Local 558, Omaha, Nebraska. 

Jimmy Riley (Harry Luntz), for- 
mer member Local 40, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

Roy Sheppard, former member 
Local 595, Vineland, N. J. 

Notify Secretary Leo Cluesmann, 
39 Division St., Newark 2, N. J. 


DEFAULTERS 

The following are in default of 
payment to members of the A. F. 
of M.: 

Saguaro Club, and R. M. Greer, 
employer, Flagstaff, Ariz., $583.33. 

Nate Halfont, manager - owner, 
Rubaiyat, Los Angeles, Calif., 
$148.50. 

Bozo’s Cafe, and Fred Horn, op- 
erator, Oakland, Calif., $286.00. 

Green Duck Tavern, and Mr. and 


Mrs. Stiller, Prairie “View, IIL, 
$30.00.- 

Ruschmeir’s Grill, Evansville, 
Indiana, $52.35. 

Weezer Gavin, Louisville, Ky., 


$873.20. 

Marjery Fielding and her School 
of Dance, Springfield, Mass., $820.00. 

John Antonello, Kansas City, Mo., 
$1,900.87. 

L. R. Canton, Kansas City, Mo., 
$975.00. 

Joseph Ornest, and Temple Voice 
of Israel, Brooklyn, N. Y., no amount 
given. 

“Come and Get It” Company, New 
York, N. Y., $345.00. 

Frank Law, New York, N. Y., 
$25.00. 


Samuel Manning, New York, 
N. Y., $90.00. 

Turf Restaurant, and Carmen 
Acquino, operator, Rome, N. Y., 
$200.00. 


Bagozzi’s Fantasy Cafe, and Frank 
Bagozzi, employer, Syracuse, N. Y., 
$1,092.60. 

Sam McCann, 
Carolina, $270.00. 

Beta Nu Building Association, 
and Mrs. Emerson Cheek, president, 
Columbus, Ohio, $1,212.00. 

Mayflower Inn, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter King, owners, Everson, Pa., 
$110.00. 

Brantwood Dinner Club, and H. L. 
Waxman, owner, Nashville, Tenn., 
$1,200.00. 

Continental Theatre Bar, and 
Robert A. Paliafito, manager, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., $1,250.00. 


Wilson, North 


FORBIDDEN TERRITORY 

Fostoria United Sportsman Club, 
Wilson J. Hessey, president, Fos- 
toria, Ohio, is declared to be For- 
bidden Territory to all but mem- 
bers of Local 121, Fostoria, Ohio. 





Vito’s Club 17, Readham, Pa., is 
declared to be Forbidden Territory 
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to all but members of Local 120, 
Scranton, Pa. 





Orsatti’s Cafe, Philadelphia, Pa., 
is declared to be Forbidden Terri- 
tory to all but members of Local 77, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Vienna Grill and Clover Cafe, 


Montreal, P. Q., Canada, are de- 
clared to be Forbidden Territory to 
all but members of Local 406, 
Montreal, P. Q., Canada. 





The following in Troy, N. Y., have 


been declared to be Forbidden Ter- 
ritory to all but members of Local 
13, Troy, N. Y.: Annex, Crystal 
Bar, Claremont Restaurant, Calla- 
han’s Restaurant, Congress Diner, 
Dempsey’s Restaurant, Dutch Oven, 
The Tavern, Trainor’s Restaurant, 
Trojan Tap Room, Puritan Restau- 
rant, Paul’s Restaurant, Sunset Inn, 
Smith Restaurant. 





Savoy Club, Butte, Mont., is de- 
clared to be Forbidden Territory to 
all but members of Local 241, 
Butte, Mont. 


THE DEATH ROLL 
Boston, Mass., Local 9—Sadie M. 


Rogers, Carl Barth, Jack Mar- 
shard, Raffaele Martino. 
Birmingham, Ala., Local 256— 


Joe Lobue. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Local 4—C. E. 
Fisher, William J. Valko, Jr. 

Chester, Pa., Local 484—Thomas 
Sweatman. 

Chicago, Ill., Local 10—Ralph U. 
Richards, Leroy fittig, William H. 
Waddington, B. Axel Johansson, 
Bernard Stybell, Herman Braun. 


(Continued on page thirty-seven) 





New Book by Marine 


One of the secrets of the success 
of the United States Marine Corps 
Band has been set forth in print by 
the famous saxophone soloist of the 
band, Kenneth Douse, in his publi- 
cation for saxophonists and clarinet- 
ists entitled “How to Double and 
Triple Staccato,” it was announced 
here this week. 

This book, the first of its type to 
be published, was prompted by the 
numerous requests the Marine 
bandsman received for an explana- 
tion for his speed in staccato playing 
in solo and band work. In subse- 
quent reviews of the book the 
Leatherneck has been termed one 
of the pioneers in exposing what had 
been considered one of the “secrets” 
of reed-playing. 

Douse stated that his system “is 
designed only for rapid playing and 
should be a part of reed instrument 
training and education. When reed 
performers have become proficient 
in this type of fast staccato, they will 
be capable of playing with the speed 
ordinarily achieved only on brass 
and stringed instruments.” The 
book’s publishers are M. Baron Com- 
pany of New York. 














LESLANG gives you power to spare! 


Here’s another reason why so many top artists 
€tfe switching to Leblanc. No other clarinet 
equals it in reserve power! Response will amaze 
you, too... when you try this great 
new clarinet from Paris, France. Try a Leblanc — the clarinet 
with power to spare — at your earliest opportunity, 


: 


tf 


BLANC 


ch 


FREE FOLDER telling all 
about Leb! —most ¢ let 
line of artist woodwinds in 
the world — available on re- 
quest. Write G. Leblanc Co., 
Kenosha, Wisconsin. 





































THE NEW RUCKLE REED TOOLS 


OBOE SET contains reed 
knife, mandrel, cutting block, 
and plaque. 


BASSOON SET contains reed 
knife, mandrel, cutting block, 
plaque, and reamer. 


Packed in attractive jewel-box 
type case. Tools are also sold 


separately. 
PRICED AT 


$9.00 for Oboe Set 
$10.00 for Bassoon Set 
AT YOUR DEALER OR 


RUCKLE REED COMPANY 


BEACHWOOD PARK WARSAW, INDIANA 




















FOR MUSIC, 
M NEY TEACHERS" 


Be a Salesman during the day in your 
own surrounding territory. Full or part 
time. Sell our line of Woodwind Musical 
Specialties. No ies experience re- 
quired. For 10 calls a we will 
guarantee you $100 per week, PLUS 
big commissions. .Car essential. 
Write For Information. 
State Instrument You Play. 
EDUCATIONAL SALES COMPANY 

P. O. Box 731, Madison 1, Wisconsin 
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N STATING the case against unfair com- 
petition from mechanized music, the musi- 
cian faces some knotty problems. There is, 
first of all, the difficulty of making clear the 
intangible property right that he is trying to 
establish. This is the right to be protected 
against unauthorized public renditions for profit 
of his own playing, as recorded or transcribed. 
Such performances mark the ultimate in unfair 
competition. They completely displace live 
musicians throughout large areas of the enter- 
tainment field. 
Try to explain the need for establishing this 


intangible property right, however, and you run | 


into a road-block in sorne people’s thinking. 
They think of property as consisting only of 
‘something that can be touched or seen, some- 
thing tangible and material. They find a cer- 
tain plausibility in the claim of a radio station 
owner who depends exclusively on disc jockey 
operations: 

“I bought these records and they are my prop- 
erty. Who is going to stop me from doing what 
I want to with them? If I can play these rec- 
ords in public and make money out of doing 
so, what’s wrong with that? Why should I pay 
anybody else any more money for the privilege 
of using what belongs to me?” 

This is the same argument used thirty years 
ago by cabaret owners who objected to paying 
royalties for composers’ songs and other musical 
works on occasions when they had those works 
publicly performed for profit. They claimed 
that ownership of the sheet music gave them a 
right to play it; also, that they did not charge 
specifically for the music, only for food and 
liquor. 

After many long, hard battles, composers 
established their right to collect royalties for 
public performances under the very clear pro- 
visions of the Copyright Law of 1909. It was 
made clear that mere physical ownership of the 
sheet music did not carry with it the right pub- 
licly to perform the music for profit—without 
paying. 

Shortly after this period, audion tubes were 
invented and within a decade radio and phono- 
graphs with electronic amplification became very 
common. Electronic amplification also made 
possible the use of sound track on film. At this 
point the rights of performing musicians became 
deeply involved. No such electronic devices or 
amplifying tubes were available when the Copy- 
right Law was passed. 

Ever since the coming of radio and other 
electronic methods of sound reproduction, per- 
forming musicians have needed the protection of 
their right to license and control public perform- 
ances for profit of recorded or transcribed music. 
In some countries they have had this right recog- 
nized by law. 

It is interesting to note what solutions to this 
problem have proved effective in different coun- 
tries. 

Argentine. Article 56 of the Argentine 


Civil Code reads: The interpreter of a 
literary or musical production has the 
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Foreign Regulation of Mechanized Music 


right to demand a remuneration when his 
production is transmitted or publicized 
by means of radio, television, or engraved 
on records, films, tapes, or any other 
substances or matters apt for visual or 
sound reproduction. If an agreement is 
not reached, the amount of the remuner- 
ation to be awarded shall be established 
during summary proceedings by judicial 
authorities. 

The interpreter of a literary or musical 
production may prevent the populariza- 
tion of his interpretation when such is 
done in a manner which may damage his 
artistic interests (reputation). 

Without prejudice to the property 
rights of the author, a production exe- 
cuted or presented in a theatre or public 
hall may be transmitted, by means of 
radio or television, when authorization is 
given by the manager who produces the 
show. 

In practice the Argentine statute has chiefly 
protected name artists. Where the representa- 
tives of foreign performing rights societies have 
been on the alert they have succeeded in collect- 
ing substantial license fees (or royalties) for or- 
chestra or band leaders whose names appeared 
on the records used by radio stations. (It should 
be noted that these license fees, incident to the 
public performance of transcriptions or record- 
ings for profit, are quite distinct from royalties 
paid the band leader or other name artists by 
the recording firm on the sale of his records.) 


Austria. In Austria performing artists 
in 1936 were granted a “quasi-copyright” 
in their own recorded performances. The 
Austrian Copyright Law gave them the 
exclusive right to record their recitations, 
presentations, or musical renditions on 
picture or sound recording apparatus; 
they alone were to have the right to re- 
produce and place in circulation records 
and transcriptions and they had the right 
to broadcast their interpretations by 
radio or over loudspeakers. (These 
clauses in the Copyright Law of Austria 
put the performing musicians in a posi- 
tion where they could license the use of 
their recorded or transcribed works.) 


Henceforth the Austrian performing artists 
collected substantial license fees under the law 
of 1936. In practice, since the performing right 
fees for composers were collected as a percentage 
tax on admissions, no actual conflict of interests 
arose between performers and composers. 


Mexico. Article 1191 of the Mexican 
Civil Code of August 30, 1928, reads as 
follows: 

It shall be permissible for performers 
or elocutionists to obtain rights upon the 
phonetic (sic) production of literary or 
musical works without prejudice to the 
rights belonging to authors. 

England. In Great Britain, Parliament 
passed, in 1925, a law called the Dramatic 
and Musical Performers’ Protection Act 
of 1925. (15 and 16 Geo. V. 46—31st July 
1925.) This was an act to prevent un- 
authorized reproduction of dramatic and 
musical works. The text of the law is 
surprisingly readable for legal English: 


1. if any person knowingly: 


a. makes any record, directly or 
indirectly, from or by means of 
performance of any dramatic or 


musical work without the consent 
in writing of the performers; or 
b. sells or lets for hire, or distrib- 
utes for the purposes of trade, or 
by way of trade, exposes or offers 
for sale or hire any record made 
in contravention of this Act; or 
c. uses for the purpose of a public 
performance any record made in 
contravention of this Act, 
he shall be guilty of an offence under 
this Act, and shall be liable to sum- 
mary conviction and a fine not ex- 
ceeding forty shillings for each rec- 
ord in respect to which the offence 
is proved, but not exceeding fifty 
pounds in respect to any one trans- 
action: provided that it shall be a 
defence of any proceeding in respect 
of alleged offence under the fore- 
going paragraph: if the defender 
proves that the record in respect of 
which the defence is alleged was not 
made for the purposes of trade. 

2. if any person makes or has in his 
possession, any plate or similar con- 
trivance for the purpose of making 
records in contravention of this Act, 
he shall be guilty of an offence under 
this Act, and shall be liable, on sum- 
mary conviction, to a fine not exceed- 
ing 50 pounds for each plate or simi- 
lar contrivance in respect of which 
offence is proved. 

3. The Court before which any proceed- 
ings are taken under this Act, may, 
on conviction of the offender, order 
that all records or plates or similar 
contrivances in the possession of the 
offender which appear to the Court 
to have been made in contravention 
of this Act, and in respect of which 
the offender has been convicted, be 
destroyed, or otherwise dealt with as 
the Court may see fit... 


It is to be noted that this act does not estab- 
lish any “quasi-copyright” for the performing 
artist, nor does it have any damage clause at- 
tdched. Rather, the offense of musical or liter- 
ary piracy by mechanical means is to be punished 
by a fine which goes into the public treasury. 

This law has proved quite sufficient in Eng- 
land. Since there is no commercial radio, the 
question of public performance for profit over 
the air does not arise. Had commercial radio 
been in existence, the law might very well have 
had a damage provision added. The statute 
lays the groundwork for eventual recognition of 
the right of the performing musician to control 
public performances for profit of records and 
transcriptions. 

A statute with these rigorous limits does not 
interfere with the established property rights of 
composers. In effect, a law of this type merely 
regulates the unfair competition of mechanized 
music with the men who make that music 
possible. 

How far any of these solutions fits the Amer- 
ican situation remains for our lawmakers to 
judge. The problem here is a major issue of 
public policy, involving the maintenance of an 
adequate supply of professional musicians who 
can survive only if they are ‘safeguarded against 
unfair competition from mechanized music. 


-S. S. S. 
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which, according to leaders, managers, side- 

men, vocalists and operators, does nobody 
any good, not even Uncle Sam, is still under 
heavy fire. Locals throughout the nation have 
been writing and wiring their respective Con- 
gressmen concerning abolition of the levy. 

The measure’s effect upon the music business 
is clear. Ops must automatically add 20 per 
cent to their tabs whenever a vocalist opens his 
or her mouth; cafegoers react to the thereby- 
inflated check by refusing to patron- 


Th 20 per cent federal amusement tax, 






. . . It’s said Louis Armstrong, when and if he 
returns to Europe this time, will remain for 
three months. 

Ex-Ellington trumpeter Cat Anderson is play- 
ing piano in NYC with his own combo . . . Hart- 
ford’s State Theatre reopened last month with 
vaude and a stage band . . . Duke Ellington’s 
reformed aggregation will hug New York so 
that Edward Kennedy can complete plans for 
his new musical, “Patty Cake,” in which the 
Duke’s gang will be featured. Band was tenta- 

" tively set for a week at Detroit’s Para- 





ize the spot in question; owners re- 
fuse, and often are not able, to meet 
even a scale payroll for the band; 
musicians lose work; clubs fold; even 
the government loses its one-fifth cut 

.. of a take which no longer exists. 


East: NYC promoter Ernie An- 
derson has been lining up jazzmen 
for a series of concerts, set to begin 
this month, at both Carnegie and 
Town Halls . . . U. S. copyright 
office has released a complete bibliography of 
available copyrighted music ... New York’s 
“Street” and Village niteries, jazz bistros for the 
most part, have been hit-hard by a new state 
ruling forbidding applying minimums to “liquor 
only”... Connecticut State Guard Armory has 
been opened to name bands for Sunday after- 
noon dates. Mickey Ferris is promoting. 

Billy Shaw, Gale agency exec, has been set- 
ting more sepia talent for jaunts abroad. This 
time (headed for France) it’s Lester Young, 
Slam Stewart, Howard McGhee, and Coleman 
Hawkins . . . Cornetist Bobby Sherwood will 
handle the pit band for “Raise the Roof,” forth- 
coming Broadway musical . . . Local Philadel- 
phia realtors are being asked to provide more 
ballroom space in the Quaker City . . . Bassist 
Gaetan Frega left the Joe Mooney (quartet) fold 
to become a Capuchin monk, order of St. 
Francis. 

Charlie Ventura and his aggregation are 
booked for a return to the Royal Roost in New 
York City from December 8th to 31st . . . Frank 
Palumbo’s Click (Philly) has Desi Arnaz set for 
October 11, with Stan Kenton inked for a No- 
vember 1 opening . . . Be-bop is paying off in 
good-will and real, live money at Broadway’s 
Royal Roost, now referred to as “the house that 
bop built” . . . Benny Goodman, either weary 
of self-imposed retirement or in definite need of 
moola, has announced: (1) he’ll form a big band 
this fall; (2) he’ll sign a personal manager; (3) 
he'll be handled by a “major agency.” 

GAC is offering a 12-piece unit for one- 
nighters, billed as the All-American Band, and 
comprising a different and select group of side- 
men for each date played, to be hand-picked by 
Paul Whiteman and a committee. Trombonist 
Bill Rauch is slated to handle the unit leader- 
wise . . . Glen Gray was set to reorganize an 
orchestra (at press time) to debut in the East 
soon .. . George Duffy band occupies the Boston 
Statler Hotel bandstand throughout this month 
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dise Theatre, beginning October 15. 
. . . The postponed Illinois Jacquet- 
Sarah Vaughan concert tour is sched- 
uled to hit the road the middle of the 


month. 


Promoter Al Rose is staging a 
gigantic production in Philly October 
30 at the Academy of Music. Affair 
will feature 30 musicians and singers, 
among them George Brunis, Joe Sulli- 
van, Muggsy Spanier and other Nick- 
sielanders . . . Phil Cavezza’s ork at the Alpine 
Hotel, McKeesport, Penna., for six weeks ... 
Boston’s Eddie Levine’s Club is 





With the Dance Bands 


North after six solid years in Florida hotel spots. 

South: Houston’s Plantation Club now run 
by Bobby Meeker . . . New Orleans’ National 
Jazz Foundation foundering after the sudden 
departure of its prexy, John Lester . . . Wash- 
ing, D. C.’s, Club Bengasi folded after tax 
trouble . . . Texas promises to be the land of 
plenty for hotel bands with Houston’s Rice re- 
modeling and the new Shamrock hostel opening 
its doors. 


Midwest: Ex-GAC booker Bob Weems has 
gone into partnership with W. Carl Snyder in 
Chicago. Duo will handle Fred Waring and 
Spike Jones, among others . . . Detroit’s nitery 
biz has slumped after ops were prohibited from 
advertising lower liquor prices . . . Cincinnati's 
Terrace Plaza Hotel has pacted the Johnny Bow- 
man band indefinitely . .. Bob Snyder into 
Cincy’s Lookout House as house unit, following 
Ina Ray Hutton . . . Don Ewell’s the newest 
88-man at Chicago’s Jazz, Ltd. 

Anita O’Day and Raymond Scott are set for 
fall returns at the Rag Doll, Windy City nitery 
. . . Frankie Masters will build an all Local 10 
band for his return to batoneering at Chicago’s 

Stevens Hotel, November 17... 








cornering all of Beantown’s jazz 
trade. Downbeat Club has defi- 
nitely folded. . . . Dick Conrad’s 
Skyline Trio are at Rocco’s Villa 
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Billy Bishop crew into the Loop’s 
Bismarck Hotel for three months 
... Ex-maestré Gray Gordon now 
handling cocktail unit booking 
for GAC ... Frederick Bros. 
agency, now minus three top 
execs, is richer by the addition 
of ex-GACer Paul Bannister. 

Please turn to page twenty-seven 
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America needs more musical plays to serve 
our stage as opera has served the European 
theatre. We want such plays to be a permanent 
addition to our usable stock, available for per- 
formance in civic and university theatres, and 
feasible for television and the movies. Musical 
plays are also important as one of the likeliest 
sources for good songs and tuneful dance-band 
numbers. 

Perhaps our composers have been over- 
optimistic in trying straightaway to achieve 
grand opera. The American public likes dia- 
logue and music intermixed, frankly preferring 
revue, musical comedy, and comic opera to the 
more grandiose forms. Who is to say that this 
preference is not based on accurate self-knowl- 
edge? Our national style is not operatic. We 
like the gayer and lighter arts, and do them 
better. 


We Lead the World 


From the nineties on, the musical play has 
had great fascination for American audiences, 
and our composers and librettists working in 
this field have led the world. Reginald De 
Koven and Victor Herbert, with Harry B. 
Smith, Henry Blossom, and Rida Johnson 
Young as librettists, launched their light operas 
and operettas. Robin Hood, The Red Mill, 
Naughty Marietta, and Babes in Toyland still 
hold the boards. George M. Cohan set to comic 
verse and music the Yankee at home and abroad, 
with a good-humored feeling for American 


Beatrice Lillie as Mme. Lapis de Lazuli sings “A Song to Forget” 
Listening are (left to right) William 
Le Massena (as a butler), Lewis Nye (as Tchaikovsky), John Tyers 


in “Inside the U. S. A.” 


Songs From. the Shows 


By S$. STEPHENSON SMITH 


strut, brag, and dash. Irving Berlin, with his 
gift for unforgettable tunes, has made several 
sallies into the musical play field—with his 
World War I Yip, Yip, Yaphank, and its World 
War II sequel, This Is the Army; and he has 
dramatized Buffalo Bill’s Annie Oakley. 


Romance and Bravura 

Harry Tierney’s Rio Rita and Irene are still 
revived from time to time. Who could overlook 
Sigmund Romberg’s march numbers, such as 
the “Song of the Riff” or the convivial drink- 
ing songs from The Student Prince? He has 
naturalized the Viennese tradition, with further 
reinforcement from Rudolf Friml, whose Firefly, 
Rose Marie, and The Vagabond King will not 
soon be forgotten. And Jerome Kern fused this 
Continental tradition with the jazz spirit; it is 
hard to say what is the secret that gives his 
tunes the flavor of our own American day, for 
he followed the tradition of classical melody- 
writing. “The Night Was Made for Love,” 
“Smoke Gets in Your Eyes,” and “She Didn’t 
say Yes, She Didn’t Say No” blend gaiety and 
sentiment with a magic which lives on after 
the plays have run their course. Working with 
Oscar Hammerstein II, Kern revealed the van- 
ished glories of Charleston and New Orleans, 
and made the Showboat sail again. 

The Fashions Change 

During the last three decades there have been 
a good many different styles on our musical 
The romantic mode has had a steady 


stage. 


(as Liszt), and Carl Reiner (as Chopin). 





vogue. In the mid-twenties the fashion for 
pseudo-operatic stories with Graustarkian or 
Ruritanian settings began to be rivaled by the 
new type of realistic libretto which Otto Har- 
bach developed. The settings were sometimes 
American, sometimes Parisian, but the action 
and the dialogue were “deeds and language 
such as men do use.” 

As the Jazz Age began to develop full steam, 
George Gershwin turned his attention to theatre 
music. His Girl Crazy and Oh Kay had some 
of his best tunes. Not long after Richard 
Rodgers and Larry Hart set up their sophisti- 
cated shop. Hart rivalled Noel Coward in con- 
cocting lyrics so brisk and witty, and so fast in 
the breaks that Mother Grundy never quite 
caught up. And Cole Porter, a master alike of 
society verse and of broad street-ballad humor, 
set his own words to music that is as witty as 
his lyrics. While these composers worked one 
side of Broadway, delighting in pure form with- 
out content, there appeared still another type of 
fast-paced diversion on the musical stage. 


Slightly Political 


Gershwin’s Of Thee I Sing began the line of 
satirical musical comedies with a slight hang- 
over from revue. The topical comment was not 
quite of the moment. Throttlebottom was more 
like the fumbling politicoes of the boom decade 
than like the harried man in the White House 
in 1931. Gerswin’s sequel, Let "Em Eat Cake, 
was a take-off on the shirt brigades. 





* 


The Revuers had their fun with operetta in “The Baroness 

Bazooka,” one of their many gently satirical sketches. 

to right) Adolph Green, Betty Comden, Alvin Hammer, Judy 
Holliday, John Frank. 


(Left 
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Valerie Bettis and John Tyers give out in 
“The Haunted Heart” in “Inside the U. S. A.” 


Cohan’s I’d Rather Be Right was of interest, 
showing the Roosevelt regime as stable enough 
to stand a great deal of good-humored “razzing.” 

This vogue for pseudo-politics ran to seed in 
Louisiana Purchase, in which the satire was inci- 
dental to the standard ingredients of parlor, bed- 
room, and bath farce. Here politics is merely 
a handy clay pigeon for good-humored trap- 
shooting. 


Social Significance 


Harold Rome’s Pins and Needles, which en- 
joyed a three-year run on Broadway in succes- 
sive versions, was a quite different kettle of fish. 
Rome meant business on the social satire. How- 
ever, it was his good-humored nostalgic “Sunday 
in the Park,” and the swing of “Mr. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt Jones” which caught on with the 
wider public, rather than the production num- 
bers dealing with social significance. Marc 


Blitzstein’s Cradle Will Rock and his later No 


for an Answer, written from an angle a good 
deal more left of center, yielded no hit tunes, 
though they enjoyed a success of esteem. 


Folk Opera 


In a quite divergent line come three sig- 
nificant folk operas which have so far turned 
up in the American repertory. George Gersh- 
win’s Porgy and Bess has given us five or six 
hit songs, and it proved even more successful in 
revival than during its original run. Douglas 
Moore’s The Devil and Daniel Webster, though 
not commanding a commercial presentation, has 
had a real success of esteem, and has often been 
performed on the college circuit. Kurt Weill’s 
Down in the Valley points up the lore of the 
Southern Mountain region. 

The chief advance in the musical play during 
the forties has come about by the incorporation 
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Beatrice Lillie and the Swains sing “At 
the Mardi Gras” in “Inside the U. S. A.” 


of modified ballet. Agnes De Mille, first in 
Oklahoma, and later in Carousel and Allegro, 
has reinforced the advances in musical play 
style made by Rodgers and Hammerstein. Her 
dance sequences, ideal for dream and fantasy 
scenes, have inspired better production music 
and have called into play larger pit orchestras. 

Russell Bennett, Ted Royal, and Hans Spialek 
have shown what versatile, resourceful orches- 
tration can do to reinforce the vocal, ballet, and 
other production numbers. Sparkling orchestra- 
tion alone cannot insure the success of a musical, 
but it can add a lot of lustre to the tunes. 

With all this wealth of musica! plays, rela- 
tively few during the half-century have proved 
usable for amateur and semi-professional pro- 
duction, For only a few are vocal and piano 
scores available: Lady in the Dark, Of Thee I 
Sing, Porgy and Bess, etc. 


The Show Makes the Hits 


The largest contribution to our permanent 
usable repertory has come from the hit songs 
embedded in the plays. 
easily extractable, that the public has come to 


It is these numbers, 


know and relish. Usually these are known by 
the composer’s name. As Harry B. Smith, Her- 
bert’s lyricist and librettist, remarked sourly, 
“When a musical play is successful, people ex- 
claim, ‘What beautiful music’; while if it’s a 
failure, all they say is ‘What a bad book’.” 
Actually, few hit songs have survived from musi- 
cal plays which flopped. And in the case of the 
survivors, lyrics and tunes alike seem to share 
some mysterious secret of success. 

Nine composers have scored high honors in 
the hit parade with songs from musical plays: 
Irving Berlin, 9; George M. Cohan, 6; Rudolf 
Friml, 11; George Gershwin, 15; Victor Her- 
bert, 20; Jerome Kern, 18; Richard Rodgers, 13; 


“People Will Say We’re in Love”: Evelyn 
Wyckoff and Bob Kennedy in “Oklahoma!” 


Sigmund Romberg, 13; and Vincent Youmans, 9. 

Most devotees of show music, however, are 
as much concerned with chronology as with 
authorship. When did that show open—and 
just what year did such and such a tune become 
a hit? 

Accordingly, the tunes which follow are listed 
in chronological order, with the name of the 
show, the composer, the lyricist and the pub- 
lisher. 

So far as our researches go, this list has never 
before been assembled in this form. Neither 
the network libraries, nor ASCAP, nor the wired 
music services, nor such movie librarians as we 
could reach have put this story together. 


As for dance arrangements of these songs, it 
should be noted that prior to 1910 standard or- 
chestration was the rule; in 1910 violin, saxo- 
phone and banjo came to be the usual combina- 
tion; the guitar replaced the banjo in the late 
1920’s. Since the rise of the modern dance-band 
the literature of the subject has become one for 
the specialist. Meanwhile, here are the songs 
from the shows: the cream of the crop. 


In the following list the 200 songs from the 
shows, grouped by decades, are those which 
have been established in the repertory by popu- 
lar acclaim. .For the period down to 1920, be- 
fore the advent of radio, all songs listed were 
hits tor at least ten years, as indicated by sheet 
music and phonograph record sales. The songs 
listed between 1920 and 1935 are ranked as hits 
through their continued use on the air, as shown 
by ASCAP performance records (not public), — 
and network logs. For the listings since 1935 
the status of the numbers as hits is proved by 
these same criteria, and since 1940 by library 
and program records of wired music concerns, 

(Please turn to page thirty-one) 
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PERFORMANCE 


Professionals and non-professionals alike 


realize the importance of true pitch, per- 
fect intonation and responsive key action. 
A background of 200 years of Martin 
Fréres craftsmanship makes these features 


a part of every Martin Fréres Woodwind. 
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vey Over Federation Field 


By CHAUNCEY A. WEAVER 








TWILIGHT MUSING 


With what relief we’re wont to hail, 
On closing summer’s day, 

That touch of balmy evening breeze, 
Which ’round us comes to play. 


Forgotten is the irksome toil 
Endured in burning heat ; 

We hail the hour of sweet repose— 
The benison of sleep. 


All things together work for good, 
Though hard to realize; 

But when once fully understood, 
We honor the All-Wise. 


—Chauncey A. Weaver. 





Wallace Philley is enthusiastic 
about the current fishing season at 
Valparaiso, Indiana. As the mem- 
bers of the finny tribe shoot upward 
to grab the succulent bait, Wallace 
recalls the Shakespearean bit of 
threnody: “The pleasant’st angling 
is to see the fish cut with her golden 


oars the silver stream, and gaudily. 


devour the treacherous bait.” 

Of course that rhetorical tid-bit 
appears in “Much Ado About Noth- 
ing,” but it is tougher than tripe 
and sweet as a peach, as a morsel 
for lasting meditation. 





As nearly every one reads the In- 
ternational Musician and many are 
indifferent about reading Associated 
Press dispatches, and as Harry S. 
Currie of Local 11, Louisville, is one 
who reads nearly everything, we 
reproduce the latter item which 
Currie clips under a Boston headline 
and forwards to us for meditation 
and further exploitation: 

A Boston concert pianist who came 
to this country from France as a child 
prodigy became a millionairg today 
under the terms of the will of an elderly 
spinster. 

Miss Fanny P. Mason, 85, who died 
at her Boston home Sunday, left Paul 
Dogereau, about 40, the following: 

A $450,000 trust fund, a $200,000 
trust fund, a valuable estate in fashion- 
able Beverly, a large quantity of furni- 
ture and objects of art, and a $5,000 
annuity. 

Miss Mason, daughter of a wealthy 
importer, expressed the hope Dogereau 
would use the Beverly estate to estab- 
lish a music center. 

Miss Mason's estate was estimated at 
between $6,000,000 and $7,000,000. 

Other bequests included $50,000 each 
to the Museum of Fine Arts, Radcliffe 
College and the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra ; $30,000 to the Longo Musical 
School of Cambridge, and $25,000 to the 
Children’s Aid Society. 

Now Webster’s Unabridged de- 
fines a “spinster” as one who spins. 
Surely nothing more born of artistic 
fantasy, wholesome conception, or 
appealing to the music-loving masses 
has floated to the surface than this 
story of a Boston spinster. Bos- 
ton, which for so many decades has 
been a bright particular star in the 
musical pantheon, will doubtless re- 
vive the “Hallelujah Chorus,” or 
something equal thereto, in honor 
of this cause celebre. 


October—month of sere and yellow 
leaf! 

From summer’s heat, you surely bring 
relief. 

You tint the landscape with a beauty 
rare 


And seem to lighten every load of care! 





In recent days the press has been 
liberal in news which throws light 
upon the life and character of the 
late Charles Evans Hughes. For 
the purpose we have in mind we 
quote an editorial paragraph from 
the New York Times: 

Charles Evans Hughes was one of 
America’s great public servants.  In- 
deed, he had a genius for service and 
dedicated his life to it. He never re- 
fused a call, never sought a reward, 
and never failed a task. Throughout 
his career, rooted in rugged character, 
he seemed like a tall tree that bore an 
increasing abundance of beautiful 
achievement. 


If personal mention may be par- 
doned, we recall the National Con- 
vention of the American Federation 
of Labor which convened in Wash- 
ington, D. C., in October, 1933. Vice- 
President Charles L. Bagley and the 
writer hereof, long members of the 
Americafi bar, had looked forward 
to a possible occasion when we 
might be admitted to practice before 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States. We might never argue a 
case before that tribunal but covet- 
ed the right so to do. As delegates 
to the Labor Convention the day of 
opportunity would be at hand. We 
both made the necessary prepara- 
tion, secured the proper papers, ob- 
tained endorsements from reputable 
lawyers, and filed the same with the 
Clerk of the Court and were notified 


‘when to appear. 


It was an impressive and memor- 
able hour. The gavel struck. The 
courtroom full of lawyers and visi- 
tors arose. The nine members of 
the court filed in. Chief Justice 
Hughes had the central seat with 
four associate justices ranging on 
each side of him. One by one the 
applicants arose. Each walked 
straight to the front as his name 
was called; raised his right hand; 
the clerk read the oath; the appili- 
cant responded with -firm but 
solemn “I will,” and returned to 
his seat. Justice Hughes greeted 
each applicant with a genial smile 
which no one taking the oath be 
fore him will ever forget. 

Like tall peaks rising out of an 
impressive mountain range, the 
members of our Court of Last Re 
sort illumine and symbolize the 
stability of American institutions, 
among them Marshall, Chase, Waite, 
Fuller, White, and Hughes: 

“A few of the immortal names 
Which were not born to die.” 





Your dollar in Nanking is worth 
$5,574,000. Would you like to ex 
change? 

(Please turn to page thirty-four) 
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GORGEOUS SWINGSTRESS OF THE SONG SPINNERS says: 


“The New Mapes Gold Strings 
are terrific! !” 


Features: Super Tensile Strength steel - High Resistance 
to Corrosion - Gold Plated Anaconda Bronze wound on 
Gold Plated Hexagon Core (not round). The sharp 
edges of the Gold Plated Hexagon secure the winding 
at 360° throughout its entire length. A String made 
this way cannot ‘Buz’ nor ‘Rattle’ om * ‘Loose Winding.’ 


The Perfect String for instruments not electrically am- 
plified. 


They are made for Guitars, Mandolin, Violin, Banjos 
and Ukulele and are made only by 7: Mapes 
Piano String Co., New York 54, N 


ALL AMERICA te 


to MIAPES MUSICAL STRINGS.... 











MEYER MOUTHPIECES 


ARE MADE FROM THE FINEST HARD RUBBER AVAILABLE 
PLUS UNSURPASSED WORKMANSHIP 
Alto and Tenor Mouthpieces come in three distinct Tone Chambers. 


Each chamber has its own individual length, to insure proper 
tuning. Pictured below are the three Tenor Mouthpieces (half size). 
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Small Chamber produces 
a brilliant, powerful and 
cutting quality; ideal for 
large orchestras and 
stand-out solo work. 


Medium Chamber pro- 


Large Chamber produces 
duces a tone in between 


a clear, mellow tone. We 
recommend this chamber that of the large and the 
for the so-called society small chamber. It is the 
work. best for all-around work. 


FACINGS RUN FROM'NUMBER 2 TO NUMBER 10, AND 
EACH OPENING COMES IN THREE DISTINCT LENGTHS 
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MOUTHPIECES AND 
AT CIRCULARS 
YOUR FAVORITE WRITE 
DEALER DIRECT TO US 
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Courses in ULTRA-MODERN 
COMPOSITION AND 
ARRANGING 


BY 
Lyle Spud Murph, 
Book I—Modern Harmony ............ .$2.00 
Book Il—System of ---$3.00 
Book III—Advanced Harmony and 
Compecitien..... pasbenenensiedd 
Book IV—Basic 
Your Dealer or Direct From 
PAN-AM PUBLICATIONS 


P. O. BOX 3031 
HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIFORNIA 
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O. ROARK of Los Angeles has sent me a copy of Overture, official 
F journal of Los Angeles Local 47. He thinks it pretty nice. So do 
* I. I haven’t yet seen a better one. Forty pages of special articles, t 
half-tones, routine (of course), paper you love to touch and boy-oh-boy! t 
what a list of Where the Bands Are Playing. t 
Twenty years ago, when Ernie lived in Kansas City, he and I were b 
regular correspondents. Forty years ago, he tells me, he wrote to my c 
father (then conducting a drum column in a music magazine) asking 
what to do for a left wrist that wouldn’t behave when making a roll. 
“Relax,” was the answer, and, says Ernie, it did the trick. It’s still good 
medicine, Ernie. z 
BLAME IT ON THE LEADER ye 
A studio drummer propounds this one: “Why does a drummer, when & P 
he reads a final measure written as my Example 1, play it as notated in & be 
Example 2?” a 
Written Often played i 
i o $42 fol 
DSramd “< oc = rs e ; ne 
= tt J a en 
E = Ss —a—————.~—Hh b> 
S$ 50k tht L Sune : di 
Example 1 Example 2 h 
0 
A slam-bang finish ending up with a soul-satisfying thump furnishes mi 
one of the highlights in everyday music. This flag-waving type of ending de 
is supposed to bring an audience to its feet in an outburst of enthusiasm. fat 
As a matter of fact, it frequently does. The s. s. thump is largely fur- me 
nished by the drummer because he, more than any of the musicians, Rh 


possesses the instruments capable of produCing it. The reason he so often | be 
adds an extra note to a finale is because his leader asks for it (with the 
baton). ace 

It may be recalled that in several past articles I have referred to the | bu 
license occasionally given a drummer to deviate from the printed page § cor 
when such deviation will result in a better musical performance. Leaders, wh 
too, have a similar license*and to a far greater degree than that which G. 


is permitted the drummer. There are a thousand-and-one fine points in- hov 
volved in a musical performance that cannot be set down in the score. 

Consequently, in everyday music (not in a symphony, which is an entirely dis. 
different matter), a leader is given many liberties. Without the flexibility thar 
of a free-and-easy interpretation he would find it an impossibility to pick tert 
up groups of precisely patterned inkspots from a piece of white paper and — 
transform them into living, pulsating music. — 


This is why, when the drummer encounters such a measure as the 
one in question, he reads it one way but may play it in another because 
the leader wants it so and the drummer’s job is to give the leader what 
he wants. Just let a leader, right or wrong, throw a ninety-horsepowet 
down-beat in my direction and stand aside, men, you're gonna hear a 
lotta noise! 








TWO “BEEFS” 


E. B., Joplin, Missouri, writes in to “beef” about two difficulties that 
are bothering him. “My first beef,” he writes, “is about single strokes. 
I can start them easily enough but I have no endurance. My left hand 
gives out; then I am out on a limb. Could you suggest some strengthen- 
ing exercises for it? The second beef concerns my right foot on the pedal. 
I lose control when playing ‘up’ tempos. _Have been playing drums since 
1941. It is only recently that I have noticed anything wrong.” 

One will get you ten, E. B., that your troubles are more mental thaa 
physical. In other words, you have fallen into the habit of worrying about 
your playing until you have developed a complex, which has tied you up 
into such a knot that now you can’t seem to do anything right. Musiciais 
are a temperamental lot. Temperament and music seem to go hand if 
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hand. If you didn’t have just a bit of sensitivity you wouldn't be worth 
a tinker’s dam as a drummer. The point is not to let it run away with 
you. If my “diagnosis” is correct, the remedy is quite simple. Just forget 
it. Relax and watch these troubles disappear (in due time) into the thin 
air. Then, after the storm has subsided, pick up where you left off in 
working on that left hand. 

Constant practise of hand-to-hand rudiments at medium speeds will 
aid in the development of power and endurance. Avoid excessive speeds 
lest you tie your hands into knots. My book, Stick Control, used by many 
instructors to develop two-handed dexterity, contains innumerable con- 
ditioning exercises especially designed to build up control of the weak (the 
left) hand. Its use should help you materially. Whatever and however 
you practise, don’t expect immediate results. Patience is necessary in the 
development of rudimental technique. 

Your alleged complex may in part be responsible for your pedal 
troubles, too, but to give the animal his due, normal foot and leg muscula- 
ture isn’t designed for beating out four-in-a-measure on a pedal for ex- 
tended periods at some of the Aot tempos encountered today in dance 
bands. Therefore, forget it here, too, keep the foot in practice as best you 
cah and see if this situation also doesn’t take care of itself in due time. 
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“FORCING” IN SIGHT-READING 


W. K. N., Los Angeles, bolsters up my fond hope that someone 
really reads this column by writing: “In a recent article on Sight-Reading 
you say that ‘rapid sight-reading must be developed through slow, con- 
centrated study in the beginning and carefully retarded progress thereafter. 
Patience is paramount and forcing (a standard technique later) must here 
be avoided lest both reading and execution suffer in the rush.’ What is 
meant by forcing?” 

By forcing I meant the sight-reading (and playing) of a rhythmic 
phrase from beginning to end without once stopping to correct a wrong 
note or difficulty. This is the technique of considering a phrase in its 
entirety and is in contrast to the method discussed in the article you re- 
ferred to—that of slow study of a phrase note by note, stopping at each 
difficulty encountered and correcting it before proceeding. 

There is always the question in the teaching of sight-reading as to 
how far a student may go in the endeavor to assimilate a phrase (or move- 
ment) in music as a whole without his losing sight and control of the 
details that go toward making up that whole and, on the other hand, how 
far he may study into minutiae without his performance degenerating into 
mere mechanical drill. Francis Findlay very aptly puts it in his Chrono- 
Rhythmics* when he says: “While true too much emphasis on details may 
be lost in perspective—a sort of musical inability to see the forest for the 
trees—it is equally true that a grasp of the larger aspects does not insure 
accuracy in the smaller. A pupil often grasps the general idea of a phrase 
but fails to play or sing some of its figures correctly. This fault is all too 
common. It is easily corrected by the sort of study here outlined and, 
which is also important, with no loss of phrase-sense.” (And, continues 
G. L. S., the sort of study that F. F. “here outlines” is that of details— 
how to master them one by one and thereafter fit them into music. 

The consensus among teachers seems to be that both of the techniques 
discussed have a definite place in the acquirement of sight-reading with 
that involving slow, careful study taking precedence and the one I have 
termed forcing coming later. 


*A book devoted to studies in rhythm for the music student; pub. Leeds 
Music Corp., New York. 





The Dodge Drum School 
Revised by George Lawrence Stone 
ELEMENTARY and ADVANCED DRUMMING 


Graded, progressive, systematic, leading 
the pupil step by step from the beginning. 


MUSICIANS’ HANDBOOK 


STANDARD 
DANCE MUSIC GUIDE 


*% A classified and alphabetical list of the Postpaid, $2.00 

best and most popular standard Foxtrots, | THE DODGE DRUM CHART—400 Standard 

Waltzes, Showtunes, Rumbas, etc., with | Drum Measures—Showing rhythmic break- 

Original Keys & Starting Notes - Over | Gown and correct stickwork. A dictionary 

rr Titles, 100 Classifications, 300 Shows, | of orchestral drumbeats. Postpaid, 75c. 
ages. 

% A list of over 300 Top Shows with their GEORGE B. STONE & SON, INC. 

Hit Tunes, Years, Composers, Keys and | 61 Hanover St., Boston 13, Massachusetts 

Starting Notes, including — “The Song 

Histories of Favorite Composers”. 

%& "Song Hits through the Years’... The 

outstanding songs of each year, from the 

Gay-Nineties to the present day. 


SEND FOR YOUR 

Copy TODAY $1.00 
50¢ Edition Also Available 
A RAY DE VITA 











DANCE BAND LEADERS 


FINE ARRANGEMENTS of STANDARD 
TUNES are the BEST INVESTMENT usr 
can make for your band. FREE iT 
of AVAILABLE MATERIAL for Trumpet, 2 
Saxes, Piano, Drums, and optional Bass. 


LARRY LIVINGSTON 
1116 Owana St., Royal Oak, Michigan 
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PERFECTION 


rich tone and easy 
response backed by 
durability. The orange 
and black string box 
contains Gibson quality 
for quality performance. 


MISO 1 


MALAMAZOO MICHIGAN 









The Selmer Signet Clarinet offers a new Sy , 
opportunity for perfection in your clarinet per- 
formance. The improved scale gives you a precise 
basis for accurate intonation. The new bore adds 
character to your tone. The dynamic resources are 
unlimited. Flawless key action adds polish to your 
technique. You can prove these statements by 
actual trial. Ask your local Selmer dealer. Or, send 


the coupon today for complete information. 


Si e lone Yr SEE the magnificent brown-grained grenadilla wood. Qy 


Premium grade for super-resonance. 
HEAR the great pear-shaped tones, so lush they nearly scare you! 


EXPERIENCE the invigorating sensation of playing your 
toughest solos on the Signet. 


FEEL the keys. They ‘“‘fit’’ as though they grew up 
with your fingers. 


EXAMINE important details: integral tone holes, stainless 
steel key rods, locked pivot key posts, and many others. 


TEST the remarkably even and accurate scale in actual 
orchestral or band playing. 
MADE BY SELMER AT ELKHART, INDIANA 


©0000 00000000000 CCOCOOOCO OOOOH OOOOOOOOOOOOHOOOHO88000OOSO 
SELMER, ELKHART, INDIANA, DEPT; B-102 


I want full details on the Selmer Signet Clarinet. 
Send the free booklet, without obligation. 
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SELMER PORTA-DESK 
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Dress Up Your Band 


“NEW LOOK” 


ONLY $ 50 EACH 


PS. Four Porta-Desks in 
“4 convenient carrying case, $14.00. 
- West of Rockies, $14.60. 


C7 New in Design! 


Sides extend in front to permit insertion of card 

with your orchestra’s name, or other displays. Doub- 
ly-reinforced corrugated structure gives super-strength ~ 
and long life, at light weight. 


New in Appearance! New in Size! 















Folds compactly for packing in handy 
carrying carton holding four Porta- 
Desks. One man easily carries all Porta- 
Desks for a 10-piece band. 





Streamlined and slimmed down for added eye-appeal. : Lower, more compact, with tapered sides. Yet, there 
Finished in attractive blue “leatherette” with flashy is considerably more leg room than ever before. And 
silver striping on front and sides, the music rack still holds the same amount of music 


(350 double sheets). 


Pesrlttiszfs 


Porta-Desk Goldentone ToneX Pads Sel Goldent Clarion Speedex ., Runyon Mag Sel Clark 
Plastic Reeds Saxchain Mouthpieces Crystal Polishes hp Ligature Batons 
Mouthpieces and Swabs ia 


PRODUCTS OF Selmer ELKHART, INDIANA 


FOR FREE CATALOG of newest and finest instrument accessories, address Department B-101 


SOLD &8F BEADING MUSIC EVERYWHERE 
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With the Dance Bands 


(Continued from page seventeen) 


Buddy DeVito band pacted by McConkey 
agency . . . New Chicago spot, the China Doll 
(formerly the Latin Quarter, in the Loop) will 
book orks through Phil Levant . . . Midwest pro- 
moter Tom Archer opened a new ballroom in 


Marion, Iowa, this month . .. The Breezy: 


Town’s Blue Note parlayed Muggsy Spanier and 
pianist Art Tatum into a package which opens 
at the spot October 11; Muggsy for a month, 
Art for three weeks. 


Elliot Lawrence eyed for a stint at the Hotel 
Sherman’s newly-reopened Panther Room .. . 
Victor Lombardo into Chicago’s Edgewater 
Beach Hotel October 22 for four weeks .. . 
Jump Town, in Chicago, has changed its name 
to the Celebrity Club. 


West: Artie Shaw may: (1) form a new 
dance group around his old book, with L. A. 
men, or (2) go on a concert tour with Ray Lev, 
pianist, playing Hindemith and Mozart clarinet 
concerti . . . San Francisco’s Local 6 presented a 
concert of “Early and Late Jazz” at the Oakland 
library . . . Culver City’s Meadowbrook (also 
known as Casa Manana and the Mardi Gras), 
has forsaken music for “The Drunkard,” replete 
with beer and pretzels ... Mary Kaye trio opened 
October 6 at the Angel, Santa Barbara, Calif., 
the threesome’s second coast date. 


Joe Glaser has opened L. A. offices for his 
Associated booking agency . . . Seattleite trom- 
bonist Jack Sheedy (Rainy City Jazz Band), has 
junked his Dixie combo, will job around S. F. 


with a pick-up unit . . . Texas oilmen will build 
Denver’s fourth ballroom, Timberline Gardens, 
around February 1 . . . Contracts for film musi- 


cians have been extended for one year... 
Charlie Barnet ork has disbanded. The leader 
hopped to South America for a rest... Ex- 
Kenton manager Carlos Gastel now handling 
the Herman Herd, effective the first of this 
month. 


Impresario Norman Granz takes his “Jazz at 
the Phitharmonic” troupe on its seventh nation- 
wide tour this month . . . Santa Rosa, Calif., has 
a new nitery, the Crystal Room, a $150,000 in- 
vestment . . . 18-year-old Andre Previn scored 
the complete sound-track for MGM’s “Sun in 





Selmer’s new Bundy Resonite clarinets might not serve as jacks to hold up a bus carry- 


ing a whole band. They seem to do pretty well holding up this Studebaker. 


Positive 


proof that the new exclusive Resonite material is unequaled for strength and durability. 


the Morning” . . . Johnny Green will do like- 
wise for Warner Bros. “The Happy Times.” 


Miscellaneous Dates. Ray McKinley and 
Charlie Spivak bands both reorganized as of 
mid-October. Spivak’s off on a Southern tour 
and Ray is in the NYC area . . . Eddy Howard 
at Chicago’s Aragon ballroom through Novem- 
ber 7. Tommy Carlyn holds at the Trianon 
through October 17 . . . Frankie Carle into 
Shea’s Theatre, Buffalo, October 15-21... 
NYC’s Paramount Theatre has Stan Kenton and 
Mel Torme signed for a November 24 or Decem- 
ber 6 opening . . . Cab Calloway booked through 
December, on the West coast, with his small 
combo, the Cab-Jivers. 


Sonny Dunham remains at the Hotel Roose- 
velt (New Orleans) through this month . . 
Dizzy Gillespie and Boyd Raeburn are being set 
for concert tours by Willard Alexander. Boyd 
opened at the Howard Theatre (Washington, 
D. C.) October 8, and is slated for Baltimore’s 
Royal Theatre October 15. Both stands for one 
week .. . Ted Weems opened at the Aragon, 


Ocean City, Calif., October 8, for six weeks... 
Elliot Lawrence penned in at N, O.’s Roosevelt 
for a month beginning December 15. 

Diz Gillespie will do three weeks at NYC’s 
Strand Theatre in December . . . S. F.’s Fair- 
mont Hotel imported Dick LaSalle’s ork Octo- 
ber 5 for four weeks . . .. Vaughn Monroe into 
NYC’s Strand October 29 for three weeks . . . 
Charlie Ventura into Chicago’s Blue Note No- - 
vember 8, followed by Louis Armstrong on 
December 6. Louis will be in for five weeks 
. . . Club Silhouette (Chicago) will use a “Jazz 
at the Philharmonic” unit this month, to follow 
Herbie Fields. 

Fred Waring due at Chicago’s Opera House 
for a November concert . . . Jack Fina returns 
to Berkeley’s (Calif.) Hotel Claremont Febru- 
ary 1 for ten weeks. 

Buddy Clarke and his orchestra, after a year’s 
engagement at El Morocco, returns to the swank 
Normandie Roof atop the Mt. Royal Hotel, 
Montreal. 


—Tep Ha tock. 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRAS IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


City 
MNO, IN, 5 can sctcscquescdvdenéeccnsbeiniadene 
Arlington, Virginia ........ siti 
Carbondale, Illinois ; re 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina.. 
Chicago, Illinois eitekS 
Elkhart, Indiana Ras 
Hamtramck, Michigan .. 
Hollywood, California .................... 
Madison, Wisconsin . 
Madison, Wisconsin ...... 
Missoula, Montana 


Santa Monica, California......................:..:00+ Santa Monica Civic Symphony. ..................ccccceccecseceeeeeeeeeseeeeees 
PUNE, NR iss csccesacencasaiincndocen Seattle Philharmonic Orchestra...................0...ccccccccccceeseeeeeeseees 
Seattle, Washington ................:.:c:ccccccsessseseees University of Washington Symphony..................:ccceeseeeeeeeee 
Oey Di OW sts sisits sexsi sccsivivcaccseisiscactanes Amherst Symphony Orchestra............-..0cccccecsseeereensenerneeneeeee 


Toronto, Cansaa.............:.:....-.. 
Utica, New York .. 


CORRECTIONS OF ORIGINAL LIST: 


The Anchorage Little Symphony............. 
The Arlington Civic Symphony Orchest 
Southern Illinois University Symphony 
North Carolina Symphony Orchestra 
Chicago Business Men’s Orchestra 
The Elkhart Symphony Orchestra 
Hamtramck Philharmonic Orchestra 
Hollywood Symphony Orchestra 
The Madison Civic Symphony Orchestra 
The University of Wisconsin Symphony Orchestra 
The Missoula Symphony Orchestra 


ba eas Little Symphony Orchestra 
Utica Junior Symphony Orchestra 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIST 


Orchestra 


Conductor Members 

padtelineoeds Van Lier Lanning |; 2... .......06....6c.cch0c: 29 
siechivinteds Wiurite: FE GOUR iiss cicden silica ee 
pa egcih oned Benjamin Swalin .............0000000.00.. 
ibsaacussdaiie STUD FT POE. Siisns sis ccssitisietessonsc che ee 
peiceibciced Zigmont G: Gaske......:0003.:..6eaisn oe 
ee Frank Grabowski ...............0..000000...... 65 
‘calecotioniil Leonard Walker, John Roy Weber 

isda gontian Walter Heermann ..... .......0000000...... 65 
sebasastesnies Richard C. Chureh...................0cc000008 85 
ieee osthe Fe | EERO ge Ee 
eel aes Po gS mere ey 
a BU TI de inticinpstiorecchliinesnesii ic tee 
Becbesboatal Stanley Chapple ...........000..000000..05. 
iicaalletan Joseph Wincene.. «0.0.6... 96 
ie eh cae Fr FS TI ininen sjeseccsns chs iavasinne desc 
PAS Louis 5. SOGUBO: iiss ictiiniiiisaniiisasicg oe 


The conductor of the University of Alabama Symphony Orchestra is Ottokar Cadek, of the Columbia (Pennsylvania) Symphony Orchestra, 


Leigh BE. Wittell, and of the South Bend - Mishawaka Junior Symphony Orchestra, Zigmont George Gaska. 
We welcome announcements of any additional orchestras which we have omitted in this or the original list. 
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Here’s what makes the difference. 
The very finest French cane is care- 
fully selected by Martin Fréres 
experts. Thischoice 
material is then fash- 
ioned into the reed 
which will make your 
playing hoursa delight. 


To satisfy yourself, 
TRY a‘Martin Fréres Reed. 
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Sir Ernest MacMillan’s Address 


(Continued from page nine) 


| hours so that perhaps fewer people 
| feel inclined to make the effort of 
turning out week by week in the 
| winter months to attend: rehearsals. 
However, we are holding our own 
and I am particularly pleased when 
I receive letters, as I frequently do, 
from choir members saying how 
beneficial and refreshing they find 
the rehearsals after a heavy day’s 
work. It was very delightful to be 
able last April to take the choir to 
Montreal and Ottawa and to find 





that its traditions are so well remem- 
bered there. We hope this year to 
make at least some appearances in 
the United States. And speaking of 
choral tradition, the Canadian Na- 
tional Exhibition made a great im- 
pression on our countless visitors in 
days gone by with its Pageant 
Chorus; perhaps your board, Mr. 
Chairman, will consider reviving 
this in years to come. 

Perhaps the most important, 
though the least spectacular, devel- 
opments in our musical life are those 
in the field of musical composition. 
Canada has had*composers in the 




















past, some of whom have produced 
very interesting and even distin- 
guished work, but on the whole our 
role has been that of an importer, 
and will doubtless continue to be so 
for many years. However, the ac- 
tivity of our composers has increased 
enormously during the last fifteen 
years or so, and is beginning to com- 
mand attention both here and 
abroad. I have mentioned the works 
of some of our young composers 
played recently in Rochester. I was 
delighted to see that one of our 
Toronto composers, John Wein- 
zweig, won a prize in the arts divi- 
sion of the Olympic competitions to 
which, as chairman of the Canadian 
Music Council which arranged for 
the selection and despatch of manu- 
scripts, I took a great interest. One 
must pay a tribute to the enterprise 
of the Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, not only for programming 
so much Canadian music on its net- 
works, but also, through its overseas 
service, by making recordings and 
circulating them in foreign coun- 
tries. In this one discerns the be- 
ginnings of a national policy toward 
music, a consistent fostering of the 
fine arts coupled with a wide dis- 
semination of information regarding 
our activities. Such a policy is a 
crying need, and to tell the truth, 
we are still far behind most coun- 
tries of the present day in adopting 
it. As conductor of the Toronto 
Symphony Orchestra I receive an 
increasing number of scores year by 
year from Canadian composers, and 
would welcome more opportunitics 








of bringing many of them before the 
public. I always try, in compiling 
my programs, to include Canadian 
works when I can, and last January, 
under the sponsorship of the Com- 
posers, Authors and Publishers Asso- 
ciation of Canada (which has for 
years done much for Canadians in 
the way of scholarships ‘and prize 
competitions), it was my pleasure to 
conduct a complete program of 
Canadian works. It was well re- 
ceived by those who heard it, and 
its broadcast over the CBC network 
roused much interest from coast to 
coast, but it must be confessed that 
the concert-going public did not re- 
spond in as great numbers as we had 
hoped. We still need to become con- 
scious as a people of the importance 
of creative work, for in the Jong run 
it is creation rather than perform- 
ance that “places” a nation musically. 

A good deal of what I have said 
may give us cause for rejoicing and 
some degree of satisfaction, and | 
could, if I had time, mention other 
instances of the healthy state of our 
musical life. But we still have a 
long way to go and we have certain- 
ly no cause to be self-complacent 
about our achievements. It is still 
possible in Canada to bring out 
books and pamphlets purporting to 
survey the whole of our national life 
which completely, or almost com- 
pletely, ignore music, and sometimes 
the other fine arts, too. It is still 
true that, in some directions, promis- 
ing musical ventures fail from lack 
of adequate financial support. Our 
orchestras, choirs and other concert- 
giving bodies should be regarded, 
not in the light of mere entertainers 
—though the entertainment feature 
is not to be despised—but rather in 
the same light as art galleries, mu- 
seums, libraries and other institu- 
tions which exist to preserve the 
valuable contributions of the past 
and to display as much as possible 
of contemporary work. It would be 
of doubtful benefit and could easily 
lead to undue political interference 
if we had, like other countries, ex- 
clusive state support for such insti- 
tutions. But an equal division of 
state and private support would 
make for stablity, act as a stimulus 
in financial campaigns and not seri- 
ously embarrass our legislators. Our 
educational institutions can serve 
public needs to a much greater de- 
gree if given greater public and pri- 
vate support. As I have already 
hinted, there is a crying need at the 
present time for a public informa- 
tion service on Canadian music, to 
serve enquirers both at home and 
abroad and to make legitimate prop- 
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aganda for Canadian musical activi- 
ties. 

We have been a bit too ready in 
the past to regard the function of 
art as merely ornamental, and _per- 
haps merely ornamental to one’s 
individual life. I once-heard a soap- 
box orator in Hyde Park, London, 
pouring scorn on the homes of the 
idle rich “all covered over with 
architecture.” His confusion. of 
architecture with ornament may 
amuse us, but his general attitude is 
a bit too much like the attitude of 
many of us. 

We have been compelled by the 
war to think more than ever in terms 
of the community. In war time 
sacrifice must be the order of the 
day, and in the face of incompar- 
ably greater sacrifices, that of money 
must seem insignificant. Neverthe- 
less, sacrifices of money were made, 
and the pouring out of so much on 
the communal effort of self-defense 
—painful though we may find it 
when we make our income tax re- 
turns—may perhaps have an ulti- 
mately salutary effect. In the first 
place we realize how much more 
money there is than we would have 
thought possible—not allowing per- 
haps for the fact that much of it 
represents a mortgage on the future. 
It is rather platitudinous to say_that 
even a small fraction of our war 
expenditure would enable us to 
build much finer cities and endow 
much finer institutions than we have 
had in the past. The answer is, of 
course, that when the ship of state 
is in danger of being wrecked we 
are ready to throw overboard our 
most cherished possessions as ballast 
if only we can be saved. However, 


Composers’ Corner 


Leonard Bernstein’s “Four Anni- 
versaries” will have its premiere 
during Bernardo Segall’s piano re- 
cital in Carnegie Hall, October 25th. 
The work has a four-fold dedication: 
to David Diamond, Helen Coates, 
John Mehegan and “The Girl He 
Was in Love With.” 





What is believed to be the first 
performance of William Walton’s 
recent quartet will take place Oc- 
tober 19th, when it will be played 
by the Walden String Quartet at 
the Cleveland Museum of Art. 


Kurt Weill’s folk opera, “Down in 
the Valley,” will be presented in its 
New York premiere at Hunter Col- 
lege, in that city, on January 22nd. 
It will be given January 29th in 
Newark, New Jersey. 





Douglas Moore has signed an ex- 
clusive publishing contract with 
Carl Fischer, which will bring out 
his “Farm Journal” as the first com- 
position under the new arrange- 
ment. 
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while one does not expect to see the 
astronomical figures of war expendi- 
ture applied to peacetime reconstruc- 
tion, it will be very disappointing if 
we revert to our former comparative 
indifference over public institutions. 
Let us, as John Addington Symonds 
puts it, “be simple in our homes and 
splendid in our public ways.” There 
is, for instance, no expenditure that 
can possibly be as remunerative as 
that for education, provided, of 
course, that we insist on value for 
our money. And education, as dis- 
tinct from technical training, is the 
essential thing that enables us to 
“have life and have it more abun- 
dantly.” Surely the fine arts have 
a place, and a conspicuous place 
here. 

Democracy is on trial still. There 
are not only dangers’ from without, 
but perhaps even more pressing 
dangers from within. Without the 
enrichment of the imagination by 
the arts we can build only a very 
barren and bleak civilization. A 
strong national—not nationalistic— 
culture is bound to unite a people in 
the defence of everything that makes 
life worth while. The totalitarian 
regimes know very well that money 
and effort spent on the arts repays 
itself a thousand-fold: we must press 
the arts into the service of democracy 
and we can do so without prostitut- 
ing them to the mere purposes of 
propaganda. If mankind neglects 
its splendid heritage in favor of a 
humdrum utilitarianism we might 
as well let loose atomic bombs and 
end the whole miserable farce. Let 
us hope we have learned something 
through our bitter experiences. 


The Turn of the Dial 


When Max Reiter conducted the 
NBC Symphony Orchestra on Sep- 
tember 18th and 25th he included 
in his program two American radio 
premieres: Cimarosa’s Overture to 
“I Traci Amanti” and R. Strauss’ 
Orchestral Fantasy, “Die Frau ohne 
Schatten.” This is the fifth time 
in the past three years that Reiter 
has presented a Strauss premiere 
in this country. 





The Swiss conductor, Ernest An- 
sermet, will lead the NBC Sym- 
phony Orchestra for four weeks be- 
ginning December 18th. 





Fritz Kreisler presented a pro- 
gram of his own works when he 
appeared as guest soloist on the 
Telephone Hour October 4th. The 
Bell Telephone Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Donald Voorhees, also 
performed a Kreisler number. 





Marking his return after a year’s 
leave of absence, during which he 
completed his opera, “Wuthering 
Heights,” Bernard Herrmann con- 
ducted the CBS Symphony in the 
Faust Symphony of Liszt on Sun- 
day, October 3rd. 
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THERE ARE REASONS 
WBEAUTY DIGNITY xPROTECTION 


Insist on a LIFTON case when ordering your instrument 


THE LIFTON MFG. CORPORATION 


18 WEST 18th STREET ° NEW YORK, N. 











SYMPHONY PLAYERS © 


ALL INSTRUMENTS 
Having Difficulty Making Symphony Connections? 
We notify you regularly of AUDITIONS and VACANCIES in all aifiliated 
Symphony Orchestras throughout the country. . . . REGISTER NOW!!! 
For Applications, Write: 


SYMPHONY PLACEMENT BUREAU 
446 West ‘34th Street New York City 1, New York | 




























More Orchestra Leaders 


use the KING DAVID 


Leader 


BATON 


than any 
other baton! 





-— 


Its exclusive feather-like weight 
lets yu CONDUCT FOR 
HOURS WITHOUT TIRING. 
Its micrometer-exact taper bal- 
ance makes it pleasant to hold... 
inspiring to lead with. Its straight 
grain maple is thoroughly sea- 
soned . .. WON’T WARP. Its permanent white Duco finish is 
beautiful forever. NOW!..16 POPULAR STYLES —cork or wood 
handles—20” or 22” sizes—retail, 30¢ to $1.50 each. Get the 
“FEEL” of a King David in your hands TODAY! 





At your favorite music dealer 
DAVID WEXLER & CO., Distributors, CHICAGO 5, ILL. 














MUSICIANS!! DOES 


NERVOUSNESS or STAGE FRIGHT 


stand between YOU and SUCCESS! 

Here at last is the ANSWER to your problem—a WONDERFUL METHOD that shows 
o1 how to CONTROL YOUR NERVES, ELIMINATE NERVOUSNESS and stage fright. 
verythirig to LICK your problem is contained in this ONE, easy-to-understand course. 
Nothing additional to buy. Send Today for COMPLETE Method, Only $2.00 Postpaid. 


R-K PUBLICATIONS e@ 3518 Pomeroy Ave. @ Los Angeles (33), Calif. 











—NYLON STRINGS for harp, guitar and ukulele—— 
NOW IN COLORS OF WHITE - RED - GREEN 


@ Not affected by 
humidity 


@ Not affected by 
perspiration 


@ Everlasting quality 
@ New brilliance 


@ Availabie in the 
Maestro, 
Red-O-Ray 
and Tru-Strand 
Brands 





SEE YOUR FAVORITE DEALER 





Quality strings for musical instruments! 


ZAPLAN MUSICAL STRING 


TH }ORWA k } -. 
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Symphonic Sidelights 


The opening program of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra on October 
8th in Symphony Hall was based on 
the first Boston concert in 1924, and 
included Vivaldi’s Concerto in D 
minor and Brahms’ Variations on a 
Theme by Haydn. Honegger’s new 
String Symphony, however, replaced 
the same composer’s “Pacific 231,” 
given at the earlier concert. The 
season’s guest conductors with the 
orchestra will be Ernest Ansermet, 
Leonard Bernstein, Eleazar de Car- 
valho and Thor Johnson. 





Radio City Music Hall, which 
boasts an orchestra of symphonic 
proportions, also boasts a conduc- 
tor, Alexander Smallens, and asso- 
ciate conductors, Jules Silver and 





ANTON COPPOLA 


Anton Coppola, worthy to lead such 
an organization. Mr. Coppola, who 
is a native of New York City, won 
a scholarship at the Institute of 
Musical Art, then at eighteen years 
of age was chosen by the late Erno 
Rapee as first oboist of the Radio 
City Music Hall Symphony Orches- 
tra, a position he held until his 
induction into the army in May, 
1942. As bandmaster in the Air 
Forces he was conspicuous as a 
conductor, arranger and composer 
for many successful military theat- 
ricals. Then, after serving four 
years, he returned to Radio City, 
was shortly thereafter engaged as 
opera conductor by Salmaggi and 
in February, 1947, became musical 
director of the San Carlo Opera by 
Fortune Gallo. It was while he was 
conducting opera at the Center 
Theatre in New York that the man- 
aging director of Radio City, much 
impressed by his work, engaged him 
as associate conductor at the Music 
Hall. 





Purchasers of season tickets to 
the Buffalo Philharmonic Orchestra 
may now take advantage of a baby- 
sitter arrangement inaugurated this 
season by that organization. A 
baby-sitting agency will handle the 
details and ticket-holders will pay 
fifty-five cents an hour. 





Samuel Mayes becomes first cel- 
list of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
this season on the retirement of 
Jean Bedetti. Mr. Bedetti will be- 
come a member of the musica] 
faculty of the University of Miami. 





With a view to increasing the 
self-confidence of women members 
of orchestras, Efrem Kurtz while 
in Paris commissioned Giséle de 
Biezville, French designer, to create 
a new costume for the women in the 
Houston Symphony. It consists of 
a black circular skirt, a white pique 
waistcoat and a black bolero jacket. 





The Wichita Symphony Orchestra 
took part in the Symphony of 
Fashion at the University of Wich- 
ita on October 1-2, presenting ballet 
performance in cooperation with a 
Corp de Ballet. This combination 
of the arts of fashion and of the 
dance proved an exciting and lavish 
spectacle. 





The sixth season of the Toledo 
Friends of Music will consist of 
three adult concerts with Wanda 
Paul, pianist, and Jacques Margo- 
lies, violinist, as soloists. Randall 
Thompson’s “Testament of Free- 
dom” will be presented in the last 
concert. In addition five children’s 
concerts will be held during the 
season with funds made available 
through the Recording and Tran- 
scription Fund. Hans Lange will 
again conduct the concerts. 





The Pueblo (Colorado) Civic Sym- 
phony, which enters its 20th anni- 
versary season this Fall, has sched- 
uled seven concerts, at three of 
which soloists Lois Bannerman, 
harpist, Ampara Iturbi, pianist, and 
Marita Farrell, soprano, will be 
heard. 





The New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony has just concluded a two- 
week pre-season tour which took 
the orchestra to Syracuse, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Chicago, Madison, 
Milwaukee, East Lansing, Colum- 
bus, Buffalo, Utica, Rochester, Bos- 
ton and Portland. 





Outstanding in the list of modern 
music which the Baltimore Sym- 
phony Orchestra will play this sea- 
son is the recently-composed Sym- 
phony in E minor by the English 
composer, Ralph Vaughan Williams, 
William Schuman’s “William Bill- 
ings Overture, Quincy Porter’s “The 
Moving Tide,” and Burrill Phillips’ 
Scherzo. 





Well in advance of its opening 
date, October 7th, the Cleveland 
Orchestra under George Szell had 
published the list of its programs 
for the entire season. Soloist at 
the premiere of Roy Harris’s violin 
concerto, commissioned for the or- 
chestra by the Fynette Kulas Amer- 
ican Composers Fund, will be the 
orchestra’s concertmaster, Josel 
Gingold. 
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R. De Koven 
Harry B. Smith 
Percy Gaunt. 
Charles H. Hoyt 
Victor Herbert 
Victor Herbert 
Harry B. Smith 
Victor Herbert 
Harry B. Smith 
Gustave Kerker 
Victor Herbert 
Chauncey Olcott.. 


Leslie Stuart 
John H. Flynn 


Gustav Luders 
Bob Cole 

Victor Herbert 
George M. Cohan. 
Victor Herbert 
Victor Herbert 
George M. Cohan 
Victor Herbert 


George M. Cohan 
George M. Cohan 
Nora Bayes and 
Jack Norworth 
Karl Hoschna and 
Otto Harbach 
Oscar Straus 
Frank R. Adams 
Will. M. Hough 


Victor Herbert 
Rida J. Young 
Karl Hoschna 
Otto Harbach 
Chauncey Olcott 
Rida J. Young 
Ivan Caryll 

C. M. 8. McLellan 
Charles J. Gebest 
Pollock and Wolf 
Rudolf Friml 
Otto Harbach 


Ernest Ball 
Chauncey Olcott 
George Graff, Jr. 
Victor Herbert 
Robert B. Smith 
Jerome Kern 
Herbert Reynolds 
Victor Herbert 
Henry Blossom 
Victor Herbert 
Henry Blossom 


Jerome Kern........... 
Rudolf Friml 
Otto Harbach 


Raymond Hubbell. 
John L. Golden 
Billy Baskette. 
Reisner and Davis 
Victor Herbert 
Henry Blossom 


Sigmund Romberg.............- 


Rida J. Young 
Rudolf Friml 
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ong Hits From Musical Plays : 
THE GAY NINETIES 
OH PROMISE ME Robin Hood....... .... .@. Schirmer...................,......1889 
ARMORER’S SONG WR Bisse sone ck sans obaceaeds 5, CRAM 5.3. ciiacassccnnes 1891 
sis ED ois ccc cag So's iata eihahsoSloxdasounclertandieakapivalee A Trip to Chinatown T. B. Harms 1892 
cxf III = 03 <2 nbd an Sop i wessnoucetcsmah s¥cionuondalasipglogeaiion Wizard of the Nile..... Edward Schuberth............ 1895 
soi gs SRI aera aii prey: SM carte ks bal anaes The Serenade E. Schuberth.......0.....000.0...... 1897 
GYPSY LOVE SONG The Fortune Hunter. M. Witmark 1898 
SHE’S THE BELLE OF NEW YORK The Fortune Hunter.......................... Barts, 306533350 1898 
IF YOU WERE ONLY MINE The: Gime iiae iG d oo. occciiscsocccncsdecss UL: OIE «so. ee 1899 
MY WILD IRISH ROSE A Romance in Athlone.............. Pye Ge fe eea inact’ 1899 
THE NAUGHTY-NAUGHTS 
TELL ME PRETTY MAIDEN Floradora siesecnelesvoakdepeosenapineiakteipheaie bie (iia IIIS audits aot Ate aa 
SWEET ANNIE MOORE OO EO IW iso esisiniks coc grantee Howley-Haviland .............. 1901 
and Dresser 
THE MESSAGE OF THE VIOLET Primoe OC Piet ao. .ssscnsinseccscsccketadare M. Witmark ...1902 
.UNDER THE BAMBOO TREE Sally in Our Alley.................... ..Jos. W. Stern .. 1902 
TOYLAND ; sea Mee Bh TG ook a oicsisscabcctecea BR: WOE ooo ox 1903 
GIVE MY REGARDS TO BROADWAY Little Johnny Jones. .. F. A, Mills ... 1904 
I WANT WHAT I WANT WHEN I WANT IT.... MED “OSs os cceeasc cp ussccccaantedes M. Witmark..........................1906 
KISS ME AGAIN... oF EO a, III 5.5 8a) coasenscdnnrarevecsinseab ies .M. Witmark..........................1905 
ED Be Wo ic ces cceekspeisasioaes Eg Ae Pe ...45 Minutes From Broadway..............F. A. Mills...................°.......1905 
BECAUSE YOU’RE YOU............ 5 INI SN 5 cei boc av eone sts okewAneapcs ewts M. Witmark..........................1906 
EVERY DAY IS LADIES’ DAY 
MOONBEAMS 
YOU me A GRAND GLD PAG ....5.5....ci.csccccccccsscecce Geo. Washington, Jr..................0...0004.. M. Witmark. ....1906 
HARRIGAN A OE ce Ae mre Pee Rae | Ae SO Fifty Miles’ From Boston.............. i eam 1907 
SHINE ON HARVEST MOON The Follies of 1908.............. ..J. H. Remick & Co.............1908 
CUDDLE UP A LITTLE CLOSER The Three Twins..... eae oe .....M. Witmark & Co..... 1908 
MY HERO. ox ’ ..Chocolate Soldier...................... ..J. H. Remick........ 1909 
I WONDER WHO’S KISSING HER NOW........... The Prince of Tonight............. Cc. K. Harris 1909 
1910-1920: HEYDAY OF OPERETTA 
AH, SWEET MYSTERY OF LIFE Naughty Marietta.......................... .M. Witmark & Sons 1910 
ITALIAN STREET SONG 
EVERY LITTLE MOVEMENT Madame: SRN: <<... 565k ac M. Witmark & Sons 1910 
poopy a SS en apeeScae natn re ean Barry of Ballymore.................. M. Witmark & Sons 1910 
MY BEAUTIFUL LADY i eS Ga LE RP a Cpr ..Chappell & Co., London....1911 
Be iis Sh Ss ei ooh Sane ths kes Se Sen ened TO ROR: FO nos sock eee .M. Witmark 1911 
NS Sr re a en ae ead ee The Pee 5d ck ake G. Schirmer 1912 
WHEN A MAID COMES KNOCKING 
AT YOUR DOOR 
GIANNINA MIA 
LOVE IS LIKE A FIREFLY 
EUUUEE TOYO ART MU RLUAING. ........05.05icccccccesosicesescsenscse The Isle O’ Dreams Witmark & Sons 1912 
I ae aoa cy Ss saad do iomaneeaen | | RR Sea Ret alier as % G. Schirmer 1913 
THEY DIDN’T BELIEVE ME The Girl From Utah. Remick Music Corp. 1914 
bogie a 5 GF) « % ge eee pa ere The Only Girl . Witmark & Sons 1914 
Pi Pe kg, | See ee pec eee e Princess. PaOe.....:......<...cssvestascccesese .Witmark & Sons 1915 
LOVE IS THE BEST OF ALL 
NEAPOLITAN LOVE SONG 
TWO LAUGHING IRISH EYES 
YOU KNOW AND I KNOW oie ccsecesestesteneenenes Wea |: TR oo 5 cacikcasecctdeocesios +...T. B. Harms 1915 
RACKETY COO PNNINEIRS — os Ccivests in chee ee ..G. Schirmer 1916 
ALLAH’S HOLIDAY 
KATINKA , 
POOR BUTTERFLY The: Bie Bhew _T. B. Harms 1916 
GOOD-BYE BROADWAY, HELLO FRANCE Passing Show of 1917................ ..Leo Feist, Inc. ae 
THINE ALONE WN so eee es ..M. Witmark & Sons 1917 
WILL YOU REMEMBER Bwracthetiet) ..:08 2 ea ae G. Schirmer 1917 
IT oi. 2 a ik is aes nae IN isc siss oi eoiadiniticasasncicearten G .Schirmer ..1918 
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Harry Tierney 
Joseph McCarthy 
John W. Kellette 
Jean Kenbrovin 
Robert H. Bowers 
Fritz Kreisler 


William Le Baron 


Jerome Kern...... 
Bud. De Syiva 


Sigmund Romberg.............. 


Dorothy Donnelly 
Ted Snyder sad 


H. Smith.F. Wheeler 


Irving Berlin 


Duncan Sisters a 


Dave Stamper EB 


Louis A. Hirsch 
Irving Berlin 


Vincent Youmans 
Irving Caesar 


Al Jolson, De Sylva 
and Jos. Meyer 
Sigmund Romberg 
Dorothy Donnelly 


G. Gershwin...... 
Ira Gershwin 
Rudolf Frimi 
Otto Harbach and 
Oscar Hammerstein II 
G. Gershwin 

Ballard MacDonald 
and B. De Sylva 

Nat. D. Ayer 

Clifford Grey 


G. Gershwin 

Ira Gershwin 

Jerome Kern 

Otto Harbach and 
Oscar Hammerstein II 
Richard Rodgers 
Lorenz Hart 

Sigmund Romberg 
Otto Harbach and 
Oscar Hammerstein IT 
Emmerich Kalman 
Harry B. Smith 
Harry Tierney 

Jos. McCarthy 

Lew Brown and 

R. Henderson 

Bud De Sylva 

Jerome Kern 

P. G. Wodehouse 
Oscar Hammerstein II 


Vincent Youmans 


Leo Robin and C. Grey 


I. Ceasar 
Richard Rodgers 
Lorenz Hart 

G. Gershwin 


G. Gershwin 

Rudolf Friml 

Brian Hooker 

Jimmy McHugh 
Dorothy Fields 
Sigmund Romberg 
Oscar Hammerstein II 


Thomas Waller and 
Harry Brooks 

Andy Razaf 

Jerome Kern 


Oscar Hammerstein 57 B- 


Vincent Youmans 
W. Rose and 
Edward Eliscu 














CASTLE OF DREAMS 
I'M FOREVER BLOWING BUBBLES 


CHINESE LULLABY 
WHO CAN TELL I'M IN LOVE 


ALICE BLUE GOWN eS 


Irene 


Passing Show of 1918................ 


East Is West 
Apple Blossoms..... 


THE ROARING TWENTIES 


LOOK FOR THE SILVER LINING 
SALLY 

SONG OF LOVE 

THE SHEIK OF ARABY 


LADY OF THE EVENING 


A PRETTY GIRL IS LIKE A MELODY 


REMEMB’RING 
SOME SWEET DAY 


ALL ALONE 

WHAT’LL I DO 

TEA FOR TWO 

NO, NO, NANETTE 

I WANT TO BE HAPPY 
CALIFORNIA HERE I COME 


DEEP IN MY HEART, DEAR BS 
DRINKING SONG 

SERENADE 

FASCINATING RHYTHM ...................... 
THE MAN I LOVE 
ROSE MARIE 
INDIAN LOVE CALL 


SOMEBODY LOVES ME Lucshasatons 


IF YOU WERE THE ONLY GIRL 
SOMEDAY 

ONLY A ROSE 

SONG OF THE VAGABONDS 
THAT CERTAIN FEELING 


WHO eehusticties 


THE BLUE ROOM besibapaiatens 
WHY DOI 

THE DESERT SONG 

ONE ALONE 

THE RIFF SONG 

PLAY GYPSIES—DANCE GYPSIES 


RANGER’S SONG 

RIO RITA 

BEST THINGS IN LIFE ARE FREE 
LUCKY IN LOVE 

VARSITY DRAG 

BILL ’ 
CAN’T HELP LOVIN’ THAT MAN 


MAKE BELIEVE 

OL’ MAN RIVER 

WHY DO I LOVE YOU 
HALLELUJAH 
SOMETIMES I’M HAPPY 


MY HEART STOOD STILL Sosiea 


STRIKE UP THE BAND 
S’WONDERFUL 
FEELING I'M FALLING 
GIVE ME ONE HOUR 


I CAN’T GIVE YOU ANYTHING BUT 
LOVE, BABY 

LOVER COME BACK TO ME 

ONE KISS 

SOFTLY AS A MORNING SUNRISE 

STOUT-HEARTED MEN 

AIN’T MISBEHAVIN’ 


DON’T EVER LEAVE ME... 
WHY WAS I BORN 

HERE AM I 

GREAT DAY...... 

MORE THAN YOU KNOW 


(To Be Concluded in the November Issue) 


Sally 
Blossom Time 
Make It Snappy 
Music Box Revue 


Topsy and Eva 
Ziegfeld Follies of 1922. 


fusic Box Revue 


No, No, Nanette 


Bombo 


Student Prince 


Lady Be Good 


Rose Marie 


George White’s Scandals 


Vagabond Lover 


Tip-Toes 


Sunny 


The Girl Friend 


The Desert Song 


Countess Maritza 
Rio Rita 


Good News 


Showboat 7 bneaie 


Hit the Deck 


A Connecticut Yankee 
Funny Face 


Treasure Girl 
The White Eagle 


Blackbirds of 1928 


New Moon 


Hot Chocolates 


Me: Dieses a oink asic cc 


Great Day 


Leo Feist 
J. H. Remick & Co... 


G. Schirmer... 
T. B. Harms... 


T. B. Harms 

Leo Feist. Inc. 

Waterson, Berlin and 
Snyder Co. 

Berlin, Inc. 


Berlin, Inc. 
Harms, Inc. 


Berlin, Inc. 


Harms, Inc. 


M. Witmark & Sons 


Harms, Inc. 


Harms, Inc. 


Harms, Inc. 


Harms, Inc. 


Chappell, Harms, Inc. 


Harms, Inc. 


Crawford Music Co. 


Harms, Inc. 


Harms, Inc. 


Harms, Inc. 
Leo. Feist 


De Sylva, Brown and 
Henderson 


T. B. Harms 


Harms 


Harms 
New World Music Corp. 


New World Music Corp. 


Waterson, Berlin, 
and Snyder Co. 
Jack Mills, Inc. 


..Harms, Inc. 


Mills Music Co. 


Harms Co. 


Vincent Youmans, Inc. 
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They Voted to Override the Veto 


(Continued from page siz) 


FLORIDA 
J. Hardie Peterson (D)—1st Dist. 
Emory H. Price (D)—2nd Dist. 
Robert L. F. Sikes (D)—~3rd Dist. 


George A. Smathers (D)—4th Dist. 


Joe Hendricks (D)—5th Dist. 
Dwight L. Rogers (D)—6th Dist. 


GEORGIA 


Prince H. Preston (D)—1st Dist. 
E. E. Cox (D)—2nd Dist. 
Stephen Pace (D)—3rd Dist. 

A. Sidney Camp (D)—4th Dist. 
James C. Davis (D)—5th Dist. 
Carl Vinson (D)—6th Dist. 

W. M. Wheeler (D)—8th Dist. 
John S. Wood (D)—9th Dist. 
Paul Brown (D)—10th Dist. 


IDAHO 


Abe McGregor Goff (R)—1st Dist. 
John Sanborn (R)—2nd Dist. 


ILLINOIS 
Richard B. Vail (R)—2nd Dist. 
Fred E. Busbey (R)—3rd Dist. 
Thomas L. Owens (R)—7th Dist. 
Robert J. Twyman (R)—9th Dist. 
Ralph E. Church (R)—10th Dist. 


Chauncey W. Reed (R)—11th Dist. 


Noah M. Mason (R)—12th Dist. 
Leo BE. Allen (R)—13th Dist. 
Anton J. Johnson (R)—14th Dist. 


Robert B. Chiperfield (R)—15th Dist. 


E. M. Dirksen (R)—16th Dist. 
Leslie C. Arends (R)—17th Dist. 


Edward H. Jenison (R)—18th Dist. 


Rolla C. McMillen (R)—19th Dist. 
Sid Simpson (R)—20th Dist. 
Evan Howell (R)—21st Dist. 


Charles W. Vursell (R)—23rd Dist. 


Roy Clippenger (R)—24th Dist. 


William G. Stratton (R)—At Large. 


INDIANA 


Charles A. Halleck (R)—2nd Dist. 
Robert A. Grant (R)—3rd Dist. 
George W. Gillie (R)—4th Dist. 
Forest A. Harness (R)—5th Dist. 
Noble J. Johnson (R)—6th Dist. 
Gerald W. Landis (R)—7th Dist. 

E. A. Mitchell (R)—8th Dist. 

Earl Wilson (R)—9th Dist. 
Raymond S. Springer (R)—10th Dist. 


IOWA 

Thomas E. Martin (R)—1st Dist. 
Henry O. Talle (R)—2nd Dist. 
John W. Gwynne (R)—3rd Dist. 
Karl M. LaCompte (R)—4th Dist. 
Paul Cunningham (R)—5th Dist. 
Ben F. Jensen (R)—7th Dist. 
Charles B. Hoeven (R)—S8th Dist. 


KANSAS 
Albert M. Cole (R)—‘st Dist. 
Errett P. Scrivner (R)—2nd Dist. 
Herbert A. Meyer (R)—3rd Dist. 
Edward H. Rees (R)—4th Dist. 
Clifford R. Hope (R)—5th Dist. 
Wint Smith (R)—6th Dist. 


KENTUCKY 
Noble J. Gregory (D)—1st Dist. 
Thurston B. Morton (R)—3rd Dist. 
Frank L. Chelf (D)—4th Dist. 
Virgil Chapman (D)—6th Dist. 
W. Howes Meade (R)—7th Dist. 
John M. Robison (R)—9th Dist. 


LOUISIANA 
F. Edward Hebert (D)—1st Dist. 
Hale Boggs (D)—2nd Dist. 
James Domengeaux (D)—3rd Dist. 
Overton Brooks (D)—4th Dist. 
Otto E. Passman (D)—5th Dist. 
Henry D. Larcade (D)—7th Dist. 
A. Leonard Allen (D)—8th Dist. 
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MAINE 
Robert Hale (R)—1st Dist. 


Margaret C. Smith (R)—2nd Dist. 


Frank Fellows (R)—3rd Dist. 


MARYLAND 


Edward T. Miller (R)—1st Dist. 
Hugh A. Meade (D)—2nd Dist. 
George H. Fallon (D)—4th Dist. 


Lansdale G. Sasscer (D)—5th Dist. 


J. Glenn Beall (R)—6th Dist. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


John W. Heselton (R)—%ist Dist. 
Charles R. Clason (R)—2nd Dist. 


Edith Nourse Rogers (R)—5th Dist. 


George J. Bates (R)—6th Dist. 
Angier L. Goodwin (R)—8th Dist. 


Christian A. Herter (R)—10th Dist. 


Richard B. Wigglesworth (R)— 
13th Dist. , 


MICHIGAN 


Earl C. Michener (R)—2nd Dist. 
Paul W. Shafer (R)—3rd Dist. 

Clare E. Hoffman (R)—4th Dist. 
Bartel J. Jonkman (R)—5th Dist. 


William W. Blackney (R)—6th Dist. 


Jesse P. Wolcott (R)—7th Dist. 

Fred L. Crawford (R)—8th Dist. 

Albert J. Engel (R)—9th Dist. 

Roy O. Woodruff (R)—10th Dist. 

Howard A. Coffin (R)—13th Dist. 

Harold F. Youngblood (R)—14th 
Dist. 


George A. Dondero (R)—17th Dist. 


MINNESOTA 


August H. Andresen (R)—1ist Dist. 
Joseph P. O’Hara (R)—2nd Dist. 
George MacKinnon (R)—3rd Dist. 
Edward J. Devitt (R)—4th Dist. 
Walter H. Judd (R)—5th Dist. 
Harold Knutson (R)—6th Dist. 

H. Carl Andersen (R)—7th Dist. 
Harold C. Hagen (R)—9th Dist. 


MISSISSIPPI 


John E. Rankin (D)—‘1st Dist. 

Jamie L. Whitten (D)—2nd Dist. 

William M. Whittington (D)—3rd 
Dist. 

Thomas G. Abernethy (D)—4th Dist. 

William M. Colmer (D)—6th Dist. 

John Bell Williams (D)—7th Dist. 


MISSOURI 


Wat Arnold (R)—1st Dist. 

Max Schwabe (R)—2nd Dist. 
William C. Cole (R)—3rd Dist. 

C. Jasper Bell (D)—4th Dist. 
Albert L. Reeves (R)—5th Dist. 
Marion T. Bennett (R)—6th Dist. 
Dewey Short (R)—7th Dist. 
Parke M. Banta (R)—8th Dist. 
Orville Zimmerman (D)—10th Dist. 
Claude I. Bakewell (R)—11ith Dist. 
Walter C. Ploeser (R)—12th Dist. 


MONTANA 
Wesley A. D’Ewart (R)—2nd Dist. 


NEBRASKA 


Carl T. Curtis (R)—%1st Dist. 

Howard H. Buffett (R)—2nd Dist. 

Karl Stefan (R)—3rd Dist. 

A. L. Miller (R)—4th Dist. 
NEVADA 


Charles H. Russell (R)—At Large 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Chester E. Merrow (R)—1ct Dist. 
Norris Cotton (R)—2nd Dist. 





Proudly Presontog 


The Famous 
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HERSHMAN MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO., Inc. 


242-250 FOURTH AVENUE + NEW YORK 3,N. Y 


SEND FOR FREE DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 


























CRAFTSMEN-MADE 
Gold 


In Silver - - Platinum 





EXPERT REPAIRS 





Shops: 108 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 
Branch: Wm. S. Haynes Studio, 33 West 51st Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. 





























DRUMMERS 


COVER YOUR DRUMS WITH THE NEW VE-ALOID PEARL 
White Marine — Black — Red — Blue 
KITS FOR ALL DRUMS 
See Your Dealer or Write 
* DEPT. IM — 559 KINGS HIGHWAY 


VE LORS BROOKLYN 23, NEW YORK 

















|| MANUFACTURED AND USED BY SAUL GOODMAN—Sclo . 
|| Tympanist, New York Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra Price, $6.00 








BEST ALL-PURPOSE TYMPANI STICK MADE 
BALANCE e TONE e RHYTHM 


Send Check or Money Order to 
SAUL GOODMAN, 141 Kneeland Avenue, Yonkers, New York 

















CHUBBY 
JACKSON 


A out of D to bass men play 
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SLAM STEWART 


IRV MANNING 
DANTE MARTUCCI 








Over Federation Field 


(Continued from page twenty) 


Man is not a_ bee.—Cleveland 
Musician. 
No, if he were he would not get 


stung so often. 





Greetings to Greta Garbo! She 
has decided to become an American 
citizen. 





In a news print we read that Day- 
ton, Ohio, has a law which sets a 
fine of $50 and thirty days in jail 
for women who wear male attire. 
Many women there will doubtless 
continue to “wear the pants” figura- 
tively. 





From the pictures in the press. it 
is a wonder that some enterprising 
publisher does not establish a sheet 
called the “Nudity News.” What a 
circulation would speedily develop. 





The weather man should be oper- 
ated on for meteorological extrem- 


34 


ism. The day it was 102 in Iowa 
there were thirteen feet of snow in 
Bavaria. 





Brazil is planting 6,000,000 young 
rubber trees. Perhaps a new supply 
of necking material is demanded. 





O, great will be Iowa’s crop of corn; 

Most wonderful sight since humans 
were born! 

Come out and see it grow higher and 
high ; 


_Its broad leaves will soon be sweeping 


the sky! 





, 









An ded profession, 
unlimited income, complete! 

indence — your own 
business with no monzy 
tied up in equipment. At 
home or traveling, work is 


waiting for \ rn with 
sound essrdings in 30 





LEARN 
_ PIANO 
TUNING 


Wiehe /gom struction book, all necessary 
RRMA tools. Write Dept. 1M 


detailed information today. 


We provide recordings, in-| . 








CAPITOL CITY TUNING SCHOOL | 


E Michig Lansing, Mich | 









NEW JERSEY 


Charles A. Wolverton (R)—ist Dist. 
T. Millet Hand (R)—2nd Dist. 
James C. Auchincloss (R)—3rd Dist. 
Frank A. Mathews (R)—4th Dist. 
Charles A. Eaton (R)—5th Dist. 
Clifford P. Case (R)—6th Dist. 

J. Parnell Thomas (R)—7th Dist. 
Gordon Canfield (R)—8th Dist. 
Harry L. Towe (R)—9th Dist. 
Fred A. Hartley (R)—10th Dist. 
Frank L. Sundstrom (R)—11th Dist. 
Robert W. Kean (R)—12th Dist. 


NEW MEXICO 
A. M. Fernandez (D)—At Large 


NEW YORK 


W. Kingsland Macy (R)—‘1st Dist. 
Leonard W. Hall (R)—2nd Dist. 
Henry J. Latham (R)—3rd Dist. 
Gregory McMahon (R)—4th Dist. 
Robert T. Ross (R)—5th Dist. 
Robert Nodar (R)—6th Dist. 
Ellsworth B. Buck (R)—16th Dist. 
Frederic R. Coudert (R)—17th Dist. 
David M. Potts (R)—26th Dist. 
Ralph W. Gwinn (R)—27th Dist. 
Ralph A. Gamble (R)—28th Dist. 
Katharine St. George (R)—29th Dist. 
Jay LeFevre (R)—30th Dist. 
Bernard W. Kearney (R)—31st Dist. 
Dean P. Taylor (R)—33rd Dist. 
Clarence E. Kilburn (R)—34th Dist. 
R. Walter Riehlman (R)—36th Dist. 
Edwin A. Hall (R)—37th Dist. 
John Taber (R)—38th Dist. 

W. Sterling Cole (R)—39th Dist. 
Kenneth B. Keating (R)—40th Dist. 
James W. Wadsworth(R)—41st Dist. 
Walter G. Andrews (R)—42nd Dist. 
Edward J. Elsaesser (R)—43rd Dist. 
Daniel A. Reed (R)—45th Dist. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Herbert C. Bonner (D)—1st Dist. 
John H. Kerr (D)—2nd Dist. 
Graham A. Barden (D)—3rd Dist. 
Harold D. Cooley (D)—4th Dist. 
Carl T. Durham (D)—6th Dist. 

J. Bayard Clark (D)—7th Dist. 
Charles B. Deane (D)—8th Dist. 
Robert L. Doughton (D)—9th Dist. 
Hamilton C. Jones (D)—10th Dist. 
Alfred L. Bulwinkle (D)—11th Dist. 
Monroe M. Redden (D)—12th Dist. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Charles R. Robertson (R)—At Large 


OHIO 
Charles H. Elston (R)—1st Dist. 
William E. Hess (R)—2nd Dist. 
Raymond H. Burke (R)—3rd Dist. 
Robert F. Jones (R)—4th Dist. 
Cliff Clevenger (R)—5th Dist. 
Edward O. McCowen (R)—6th Dist. 
Clarence J. Brown (R)—7th Dist. 
Homer A. Ramey (R)—9th Dist. 
Thomas A. Jenkins (R)—10th Dist. 
Walter E. Brehm (R)—11th Dist. 
John M. Vorys (R)—12th Dist. 
Alvin F. Weichel (R)—13th Dist. 
P. W. Griffiths (R)—15th Dist. 
H. H. Carson (R)—16th Dist. 
J. Harry McGregor (R)—17th Dist 
Earl R. Lewis (R)—18th Dist. 
Frances P. Bolton (R)—22nd Dist. 
George H. Bender (R)—At Large 


OKLAHOMA 
George B. Schwabe (R)—ist Dist. 
William G. Stigler (D)—2nd Dist. 
Carl Albert (D)—3rd Dist. , 
A. S. Mike Monroney (D)—5th Dist. 
Preston E. Peden (D)—7th Dist. 
Ross Rizley (R)—8th Dist. 


OREGON 


Walter Norblad (R)—1st Dist. 
Lowell Stockman (R)—2nd Dist. 
Harris Ellsworth (R)—4th Dist. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


James Gallagher (R)—1st Dist. 
Robert N. McGarvey (R)—2nd Dist. 
Hardie Scott (R)—3rd Dist. 
Franklin J. Maloney (R)—4th Dist. 
George W. Sarbacher (R)—5th Dist. 
Hugh D. Scott (R)—6th Dist. . 
E. Wallace Chadwick (R)—7th Dist. 
Paul B. Dague (R)—9th Dist. 
James P. Scoblick (R)—10th Dist. 
Mitchell Jenkins (R)—11th Dist. 
Ivor D. Fenton (R)—12th Dist. 
Frederick A. Muhlenberg (R)—13th 
Dist. 
Wilson D. Gillette (R)—14th Dist. 
Robert F. Rich (R)—15th Dist. 
Samuel K. McConnell(R)—16th Dist. 
Richard M. Simpson (R)—17th Dist. 
John C. Kunkel (R)—18th Dist. 
Leon H. Gavin (R)—19th Dist. 
Chester H. Gross (R)—21st Dist. 
William J. Crow (R)—23rd Dist. 
Louis E. Graham (R)—25th Dist. 
Harve Tibbott (R)—26th Dist. 
Carroll D. Kearns (R)—28th Dist. 
John McDowell (R)—29th Dist. 
Robert J. Corbett (R)—30th Dist. 
James G. Fulton (R)—31st Dist. 


“SOUTH CAROLINA 
L. Mendel Rivers (D)—1st Dist. 
John J. Riley (D)—2nd Dist. 
W. J. Bryan Dorn (D)—3rd Dist. 
Joseph R. Bryson (D)—4th Dist. 
James P. Richards (D)—Sth Dist. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Karl E. Mundt (R)—‘st Dist. 
Francis Case (R)—2nd Dist. 


TENNESSEE 
John Jennings (R)—2nd Dist. 
Albert A. Gore (D)—4th Dist. 
Joseph L. Evins (D)—5th Dist. 
J. Percy Priest (D)—6th Dist. 
Wirt Courtney (D)—7th Dist. 
Tom Murray (D)—8th Dist. 


Jere Cooper (D)—9th Dist. 


Clifford Davis (D)—10th Dist. 


TEXAS 


Lindley Beckworth (D)—3rd Dist. 
J. Frank Wilson (D)—5th Dist. 
Olin E. Teague (D)—6th Dist. 
Tom Pickett (D)—7th Dist. 
Lyndon B. Johnson (D)—10th Dist. 
W. R. Poage (D)—11th Dist. 
Wingate H. Lucas (D)—12th Dist. 
Ed. Gossett (D)—13th Dist. 


‘John E. Lyle (D)—14th Dist. 


Milton H. West (D)—15th Dist. 
Omar Burleson (D)—17th Dist. 
Eugene Worley (D)—18th Dist. 
George H. Mahon (D)—19th Dist. 
Paul J. Kilday (D)—20th Dist. 
O. Clark Fisher (D)—21st Dist. 


UTAH 
William A. Dawson (R)—2nd Dist. 


VERMONT 
Charles A. Plumley (R)—At Large 


VIRGINIA 


Schuyler Bland (D)—1st Dist. 
Porter Hardy (D)—2nd Dist. 

J. Vaughan Gary (D)—3rd Dist. 
Patrick H. Drewry (D)—4th Dist. 
Thomas B. Stanley (D)—5th Dist. 
J. Lindsay Almond (D)—6th Dist. 
Burr P. Harrison (D)—7th Dist. 
Howard W. Smith (D)—8th Dist. 


WASHINGTON 
Hal Holmes (R)—4th Dist. 
Walt Horan (R)—5th Dist. 
WEST VIRGINIA 


Francis J. Love (R)—1st Dist. 
Melvin C. Snyder (R)—2nd Dist. 
E. G. Rohrbough (R)—3rd Dist. 
Hubert S. Ellis (R)—4th Dist. 
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, WISCONSIN 
Lawrence H. Smith (R)—1st Dist. 
Glenn Davis (R)—2nd Dist. 
Ww. H. Stevenson (R)—3rd Dist. 
Charles J. Kersten (R)—5th Dist. 
Frank B. Keefe (R)—6th Dist. 
Reid F. Murray (R)—7th Dist. 
John W. Byrnes (R)—8th Dist. 
Alvin E. O’Konski (R)—10th Dist. 


WYOMING 
Frank A. Barrett (R)—At Large 


Four House members were paired 
for overriding. They were James I, 
Dolliver (R, Iowa), Charles F. Gifford 
(R, Massachusetts), James E. Van 
Zandt (R, Pennsylvania), and John L. 
MeMillan (D, South Carolina). 


THE SENATE 


(An asterisk before a Senator’s name indicates his term expires this year) 


ARKANSAS 
*John L. McClellan (D) 
J. William Fulbright (D) 
CALIFORNIA 
William F. Knowland (R) 


COLORADO 
Eugene D. Millikin (R) 


CONNECTICUT 
Raymond E. Baldwin (R) 


DELAWARE 
*C. Douglas Buck (R) 
John J. Williams (R) 
FLORIDA 
Spessard L. Holland (D) 


GEORGIA 
Walter F. George (D) 
*Richard B. Russell (D) 
IDAHO 
*Henry C. Dworshak (R) 


ILLINOIS 
*C. Wayland Brooks (R) 


INDIANA 
Homer E. Capehart (R) 
William E. Jenner (R) 
IOWA 
*George A. Wilson (R) 
Bourke B. Hickenlooper (R) 
KANSAS 
*Arthur Capper (R) 
Clyde M. Reed (R) 
KENTUCKY 
*John S. Cooper (R) 


LOUISIANA 
John H. Overton (D) 
*Allen J. Ellender (D) 
MAINE 
*Wallace H. White (R) 
Owen Brewster (R) 
MARYLAND 
Millard E. Tydings (D) 
Herbert R. O’Conor (D) 
MASSACHUSETTS 
*Leverett Saltonstall (R) 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. (R) 
MICHIGAN 
Arthur H. Vandenberg (R) 
*Homer Ferguson (R) 
MINNESOTA 
*Joseph H. Ball (R) 
Edward J. Thye (R) 
MISSISSIPPI 
*James O. Hastland (D) 


MISSOURI 


Forrest C. Donnell (R) 
James P. Kem (R) 


MONTANA 
Zales N. Ecton (R) 
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NEBRASKA 
Hugh Butler (R) 
*Kenneth S. Wherry (R) 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 

*Styles Bridges (R) 
Charles W. Tobey (R) 

NEW JERSEY 
*Albert W. Hawkes (R) 
H. Alexander Smith (R) . 

NEW MEXICO 
*Carl A. Hatch (D) 


NEW YORK 
Irving M. Ives (R) 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Clyde R. Hoey (D) 
*William B. Umstead (D) 

NORTH DAKOTA 
Milton R. Young (R) 


OHIO 
Robert A. Taft (R) 
John W. Bricker (R) 
OKLAHOMA 
*Edward H. Moore (R) 


OREGON 
*Guy Cordon (R) 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Edward Martin (R) 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
*Burnet R. Maybank 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Chan Gurney (R) 
*Harlan J. Bushfield (R) 
TENNESSEE 
Kenneth McKellar (D) 
*Tom Stewart (D) 
TEXAS 
Tom Connally (D) 
*W. Lee O’Daniel (D) 
UTAH 
Arthur V. Watkins (R) 


VERMONT 
George D. Aiken (R) 
Ralph E. Flanders (R) 
VIRGINIA 
Harry F. Byrd (D) 
*A. Willis Robertson (D) 


WASHINGTON 
Harry P. Cain (R) 


WEST VIRGINIA 
*Chapman Revercomb (R) 


WISCONSIN 


Alexander Wiley (R) 
Joseph R. McCarthy (R) 


; WYOMING 
*Edward V. Robertson (R) 








||  Reres:kut REEDS 


America’s Finest! 
AT PRE-WAR PRICES 


The American Musician of today faces requirements far 
beyond any he has ever met before, anywhere. He can’ 
afford to be handicapped in any way. 


KRES-KUT REEDS MEET THESE NEW STANDARDS: 


They are scien‘ifically designed PAT. NO. 2022736 
and cut. Their edges vibrate 
hampered—tfree from ligature 
bind. This means FAR RICHER 
TONES — INSTANT RESPONSE 
—WITH MINIMUM EFFORT. 


Made only from the CREAM of 
the CANE. This, plus their 
GLOSS - FINISH, makes them 
long-lived and remarkably re- 
sistant to moisture. 


You'll find them in America’s 
finest bands and orchestras. Try 
one and YOU'LL agree—KRES- 
KUT REEDS- are America’s 
Finest. Make your reputation 
with Kres-Kut! 














ORDER THROUGH YOUR DEALER 


Prescott’s Reed Mfg. Co. 


America’s Oldest Reed Manufacturer 
1442 WEST BELMONT CHICAGO 13, ILL. 

















PIANISTS 


IMPROVE YOUR PLAYING 
BY BROADWELL TECHNIQUE 


Learn how the Broadwell Principles of Mental-Muscular 
Co-ordination and the Keyboard Patterns Method to gain 
proper keyboard habits can greatly improve your Accu- 
racy, Technique, Memorizing, Sightreading and Playing. 


REDUCE PRACTICE EFFORT—10 TO 1 


Your piano practice can be scientifically applied to eliminate Waste Effort and 
Time. Learn how one practice repetition can do the work of ten; how 
memorizing and sightreading are red d to logical practice principles. The 


Broadwell System makes memorizing automatic. Makes Sightreading a natural, 
rapid and accurate process. 


GAIN IMMEDIATE RESULTS 


Value of the Broadwell Methods applied to your own playing is appreciated not 
only in the improved quality of playing, but also the speed with which improve- 
ments in technique, accuracy, sightreading and memorizing, etc., become 
noticed. Improved mastery of skills such as trills, arpeggios, runs, octave 
passages, chord skips, is unmistakably evident after the first ten days. 


ADOPTED BY FAMOUS TEACHERS - PIANISTS 


The Broadwell Methods are used by famous Concert Pianists, Professional 
Pianists, reputable Teachers, Students and Organists the world over. These 
methods may be applied by the student who has had but six months of previous 
piano instruction as well as by advanced students. The methods are as valuable 
to the player of popular music as to the classical pianist. The Broadwell Methods 
have been successfully- used for over twenty years by thousands of pianists. 


BROADWELL PIANO TECHNIQUE 


Mail Coupon — no obligation —— for 


FREE BOOK — "TECHNIQUE’ 





BROADWELL STUDIOS, Dept. 78-K 
Covina, California 


Gentlemen: 

Send me your FREE Book “Technique” showing how I may quickly 
Improve my Technique, Accuracy, Memorizing, Sightreading and Playing. 
I understand there is no obligation. 
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at P. B- Prices. 


Ideal for BROADCASTING 
* RECORDING 
e PUBLIC ADDRESS 


“The ultimate in microphone quality,” 








BEER Yn) 


AMPERITE 


Studio Microphones 


Rushing, sound engineer of the Hotel New Yorker. 


* Shout right into the new Amperite 
Microphone—or stand 2 feet away— 
reproduction is always perfect. 

¢ The only type microphone that is nof 
affected by any climatic conditions. 

* Guaranteed to withstand more “knock- 
ing around” than any other type mike. 


$s ial Write for Special Introductory Offer 
ee and 4-page illustrated folder. 


























says Evan 


AR PERTE (@mpany | 



























See Your Local Dealer or Write to: 


SIMONE BROS. 


Celeste Manufacturers 
1813 SOUTH EIGHTEENTH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 45, PENNSYLVANIA 





INTRODUCING THE NEW 1948 PORTABLE 


Celeste- SIMONE CELESTE 


**THE SWEETEST BELL TONE IN MUSIC” 
Custom-Built Quality — Backed by 


SOME USERS OF THE SIMONE 


Nati 


One-Year Factory Guarantee. 


CELESTE ARE: 
1 sR A rc g Company 








Columbia Broadcasting Company 
WOR Mutual Broadcasting System 
Muzak Wired Music Service 

New York Philharmonic Symphony 
Philadelphia Orchestra 
Frank Sinatra 

Lawrence Welk and His 


Ray Block in His Recording of “Celeste.” 


Champagne 





Orchestra 


etc. 


Phone: 
Philadelphia: FU 9-1240 
New York City: HA 6-0108 


RECONDITIONING OF OLD 
CELESTES ACCEPTED 



































“LA VELLE” 


For All brass instruments. 
Special Models used and endorsed by: 


441 SIXTH AVENUE 


CUSTOM-BUILT MOUTHPIECES 


All types, suitable for any class of work. We also feature 


“DIZZY GILLESPIE”, “ROY ELDRIDGE”, 


“RANDY BROOKS”, “JACK TEAGARDEN”, “JUAN TIZOL”, and many other top men. 
Information Mailed Upon Request. 


RONALD H. LA VELLE 


PITTSBURGH 19, PENNSYLVANIA 











Solos Recorded by JAROSLAV CIMERA 


b Artist and Teacher 





America’s F: 








Also CIMERA’S DAILY ROUTINE an 4 ELEMENTARY GUIDE for Trombone and Baritone 
and ERNEST PECHIN’S RECORDED DOUBLE AND TRIPLE TONGUE COURSE 
For Cornet and Trumpet. 
a Recording by E. PECHIN and CARROLL MARTIN. 
Solos 


d by Cimera’s Star Pupils. 


Write for Free Foldee — JERRY CIMERA, 819 HOME AVE., DEPT. IM, OAK PARK, ILL. 











Holton Reaches 
Half-Century Mark 


The years 1948-49 mark the fifti- 
eth anniversary of Frank Holton 
and Company, Elkhorn, Wisconsin, 
manufacturers of a well-known line 
of professional and collegiate band 
instruments. 

The business was founded in Chi- 
cago by Frank Holton, a nationally- 
famous musician who had played 
with Hi Henry’s Minstrels, Barnum 
& Bailey’s Circus, Sousa’s Band and 
Brooks’ Second Regiment Band. In 
1907 Holton built his first factory 
on Chicago’s West Side, but it 
proved too small to meet phenom- 


FRANK HOLTON, Founder 


enal demand for band instruments. 
Eleven years later the business was 
moved to Elkhorn, Wisconsin, where 
it has continued to prosper, until to- 
day it is one of the leading firms in 
its field. 

Fine instrument making has be- 
come a tradition at the Holtofi plant, 
where many of the highly skilled 
workers acquired their special 
knowledge from their fathers. Hol- 
ton people prove that even in 1948 
it is possible to have a tightly-knit 
guild organization, with all its ad- 
vantages and none of the disadvan- 
tages. 

The pride of workmanship shown 
by individual employees, many of 
whom have served more than forty 
years, results from a combination of 
their skill and the finest instrument 
making machinery. Holton trom- 
bone slides, for instance, are drawn 
hydraulically, slowly and steadily, so 
that they are free of chatter and 
other irregularities—one reason they 
are light and “free running.” 

Among modern musicians who 
depend on these carefully-made Hol- 
ton instruments are Jimmy Zito, 
Dick Mains, Mack Sutton, Fred 
Dale, Bernie Priven, Freddie Ohms, 
William Coburn (Bill) Clark, Harry 
Jenkins, Louis Panico, Johnny Grassi 
and Jack Donnerstag. 











ARTIST DESIGNED! 





ARTIST BUILT! 


GLANTZ 
4er¥ Mant 


MOUTHPIECES 


For 
Trumpet ¢ Cornet * Trombone 
Baritone * Euphonium 








Thousands in use 
after their introduc- 
tion in 1935, Again 
made available by 
demand of profes- 
sionals, teachers, and 
students. Glantz-built 
to improve tone and 
technique—by giving 
solid comfort, lip sup- 
port, and complete 
blowing ease. 






$8.00 Silver-plated 
10.00 Goid-piated 


Trombone, Baritone 
and Euphonium 


$10.00 Silver-plated 
13.50 Gold-plated _ 


In 10 models for trumpet and cornet, 
including Harry Glantz Personal Model; 
2 models for trombone, baritone, and 
euphonium, 


Trumpet and Cornet | 
| 





. Bal eee 


Horry Glantz is Solo Trumpeter 
with the NBC Symphony Orchestra 
under Maestro Arturo ‘Toscanini 


..He is not a “former” professional. 
He is universally recognized as the out- 
standing artist of the trumpet world. 
He is today the busiest trumpeter in 
symphony work. He knows mouthpieces! 


FREE! 


“Helpful Hints to the 
Trumpet Player’’, by 
Harry Glantz. Send 
postcard for your copy 
today. Glantz Mouth- 
piece specifications in- 
cluded. Be sure to send 
your dealer's name. 


eo ees 








> re FRE suet PLAYER 


GLANTZ- 


650 West End Ave 

























FISHER CO. 


* New York 25 






»t supply 
direct 


lf your dealer cann 
Glantz Mouthpie: 





es, write 





giving your dealer s name 



























Repairing and Reconditioning 
Your Instrument Like New by 
Factory Men Is Our Specialty 
SPECIAL PRICES ON REPAIR 3 

All Work Guaranteed ‘ 
BARGAIN INSTRUMENTS OF ALL KINDS 
SEND FOR LIST 
Pey Highest Prices for Used Instruments 
C. W. Blessing 
MUSICIANS SUPPLY CO. 


Elkhart, Indiana - 
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MOUTHPIECES 
“BUILT-TO-FIT” 


(Trade-Mark Registered) 
For TRUMPET, TROMBONE 


Are the “‘pearl of. great price’? to many brass 
men—NOW! Fitted with utmost precision, the 
result of 34 years’ constant effort to make a 
good product even better. Reasonably low 
priced, and of weighty import—HONESTLY 
ADVERTISED! I believe them to be the most 
effective remedy known for correcting and 
building faulty embouchures. Made by the 
Old Master himself, who originated this sys- 
tem, developed it, and proved that “‘BUILT- 
TO-FIT”’ mouthpieces ARE the answer to most 
embouchure problems. 


WRITE FOR FREE INFORMATION 
AND PROOF 
HARRY L. JACOBS 
2943 WASHINGTON BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 











'S 648 treble ig9 bass 
ae obo is, Sng vagsed i2 roots. Owes rones ne 
AMazilig Cian COs OER ringerings. 


ot reference, stud, ded. 
WSABLE fo-Study, teaching CHART 
LEVEL Parsee feehina, manta fa TOP. 
MCE PRICE 'E 4/00 STOCK LimITED 
ORDER im MME DIATELY yw 


AROL MUSIC CHART CO. 
PO.BOX21 NA LEFFERTS STA.BROOALYN 25.N.\% 








PIANISTS 
Sensational set of Chord Charts show 
names, symbols, readings, treble, bass 
notaiions, 648 chord positions, 180 bass 
positions. Essential to improvising, 
arranging, composing, teaching. Only 
$1.00. Order by mail! Stock limited. 

CAROL MUSIC COMPANY 
Box 21, Lefferts Sta., Brooklyn 25, N. Y. 
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WRITE TO JOE ALLARD 
74 W. 50th ST. N.Y. 20, N.Y.C. FOR 


SOMETHING NEW _. 


For SAXOPHONE 


@ Three octave scales and chords 
@ Atwo octave range in any scole 
@ Twelve scales in every key 
@ Fingerings above (high F) 
@ Unusvol chords 


PRICE 
$3.00 











30 Chasers wy Con» *]-°° 











50 Intros., Piano, Guitar or Accordion............ $2.00 
25 Rift, Sock Choruses, Any Instrument..........$2.00 
200 Hot Licks, Any Instrument................. ove $1.00 
Ad-Lib at Sight, Complete Method..... -eveeG3.00 
Arrange at Sight, Complete Method.. cove 3.00 


50 4-Bar Endings to any tunes, 7 instruments $2. - 
“Walking” String Bass Method.. $2. 
20% Dis. on 3 Items. Add 30c COD. ar 


WIN NEHER, 3507 EARL ST., LAURELDALE, PA. 








SIMONE MANTIA 


NOW ACCEPTING STUDENTS 
TEACHING 
Trombone and Euphonium 


325 West 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Tel. CI 6-0430 

















The LEWERENZ MOUTHPIECES 


For Clarinet. The NU-MODEL, made from 
rubber; far better tone; easier free blowing: 
accurate facings; will improve your playing. 
Refacing. Hand-finished reeds. Descriptive 











list free. WM. LEWERENZ, 3016 Texas 
Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo. 


OCTOBER. 1948 


Official Business 


(Continued from page fifteen) 


Detroit, Mich., Local 5—Henry E. 
Anderson, Harry Morris. 

Elizabeth, N. J., Local 151—Carl 
Kannapin, William Peck. 

Fort Wayne, Ind., Local 58—John 
C. Green, Arthur Schell. 

Hibbing, Minn., Local 612—J. B. 
Immbertson. 

Jersey City, N. J., 
Herbert A. Hermann. 

Los Angeles, Calif., 
Ralph U. Richards. 

Montreal, P. Q., Canada, Local 406 
—Maxime Vise. 

New York, N. Y., Local 802—Rudy 
Bundzik, Medardo Bernardini, Ed- 
win Drache, Ronald Haworth, Ed- 
ward Leo Imke, Ernest Lanzer, 
William P. McDonald, Robert A. 
Schneider, Leo Stutzel, Ed. Van 
Velsor, Julius Glick, F. C. Frederick 
Johnson, Joseph E. Pagano, Reuben 
Goldberg. 

New Orleans, La., Local 174— 
James L. Segar, Charles Rittiner. 

Newark, N. J., Local 16—Carl 
Kannapinn, William J. Desmond, 
Frederick Bogenhard. 

Omaha, Nebr., Local 70—Theo- 
dore Stolinski. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Local 60—-Henry 
H. Lueckert, James M. Shades, John 
L. Mayer, Robert Y. Morris, Emil 
C. Heinrichs, Alphonse C. Maurice, 
Thomas M. Hardie. 


Local 526— 


Local 47— 


Peoria, IlI., Local 26—Albert D. 
Winans. 

Richmond, Calif., Local 424—J. 
Thilodeaux. 

Reading, Pa., Local 135—Archie 
Boyer, Elwood Stetler. 

Rochester, N. Y., Local 66— 


Jacques Gordon, Harold A. Hill. 

San Francisco, Calif., Local 6— 
Marie Avedikian. 

Shreveport, La., Local 116—M. 8S. 
Talbert. 

Toronto, Ont., Canada, Local 149 
—Alex. Gorrie, H. G. G. Ratcliffe, 
John T. Stokes. 

Uniontown, Penna., Local 596— 
George Silver, Eugene Kurta. 

Vallejo, Calif., Local 367—Julius 
Weyand. 

Worcester, Mass., 
Florence A. Cline. 


REMOVED FROM 
FORBIDDEN TERRITORY 


Sportrees Music Bar, Detroit, 
Mich. 
Casa Blanca Club, Fairbanks, 
Alaska. 


Flame Room, Fairbanks, Alaska. 


Silver Dollar Bar, Fairbanks, 
Alaska. 
Colonial Inn, Newark, N. J. 


Local 143— 


CHANGE OF OFFICERS 


Local 81, Anaconda, Mont.—Presi- 
dent, H. G. Munro, 609 Chestnut. 

Local 115, Olean, N. Y.—Presi- 
dent, Allen Cecchi, 817 Seneca Ave. 

Local 158, Marysville, Calif.—Sec- 
retary, W. D. Kerley, 416 Eye St. 

Local 191, Peterborough, Ont., 
Canada—President, C. H. Thirn- 
beck, 33 Crescent St.; Secretary, 
R. C. Searles, 21 River Road, North. 

Local 287, Athol, Mass.—Presi- 
dent, Huber W. Tandy, 30 Burrill 
Ave., Orange, Mass. 

Local 322, Red Bluff, Calif.—Pres- 
ident, Glenn Perrine, 924 Lincoln 
St. 





NEW TONEX 
SHADOW MUTE 


New and different tonal effect 
because of Acoustic Filter! 


From Selmer, and endorsed by Selmer, 
comes this new ToneX Shadow Mute 
for trombone, trumpet, and cornet 
. designed by Selmer technicians 
to be an actual part of the player’s 
instrument. 
The only mute with an acoustic filter! 
Without buzz or metallic tone, it 
retains all the tonal beauty of open-horn tone, yet it 
cuts volume so that your instrument sounds far away. 
Over the mike, it gives the trumpet a violin quality ... 
the trombone a cello effect. Used with a complete brass 
section, ToneX Shadow Mute is great for stop-time 
ensemble work, and for backgrounds behind singing or 
playing. Tuning is excellent. 
AVAILABLE NOW. New ToneX Shadow Mutes are at 
your music dealer’s now. Just give them one trial! 








__ INSTRUMENT 
ceS\ ACCESSORIES 


i 7 












Goldentone Runyon 
Porta-Desk Plastic Reeds thp 
Selmer Magni-Tone Selmer-Clark 
Saxchain one” aad -, oe Ligature Batons 














WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG of newest and finest instrument accessories, 
SELMER, Dept.B103, Elkhart, Indiana 
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Woodwind 
Brass Solos 


COMPOSED BY 
AMERICAN 
AND FRENCH 
MASTERS 


For NATIONAL and REGIONAL 
SCHOOL CONTESTS 


B-FLAT CLARINET SOLOS 
With Piano Accompaniment 








Piece Romantiquc ............. Niverd 6 1.00 
2nd Sonata ns 5 1.25 
Allegro De Concert 5-6 2.00 
Etude De Concours 5 1.00 
Promenade —_— 4 75 
2nd Andantino ........ 5 1.00 
Fantaisie De Concert. ........<00+- Avon 4 1.00 
Arabesques ... : . Jeanjean 5 1.00 
Au Clair De La Lune (with sym- 

phonic variations) ...............Jeanjean 6 2.00 
Fantaisie Italienne ............... Delmas 5 1.25 
Clair Matin . ’ Jeanjean 4 1.00 

E-FLAT ALTO SAXOPHONE 
With Piano Accompaniment 

Premier Solo De Concours Pares 4 1.00 
Solo De Concours Aubert 4 1.00 
Fantaisie Varice ¢. Bruniau 4 1.00 
Ast Contest Solo ................. Andrieu 4 1.00 
Capricciose / Jeanjean 4 75 
5th Contest Solo . Maury 6 1.00 


B-FLAT CORNET OR TRUMPET SOLOS 
With Piano Accompaniment 

Jeanjean 4 75 

» Petit 4 1.00 

Andrieu 4 1.00 

Maury 4-5 1.00 

. 1.00 


Delmas 4 


Capriccioso a 
Etude De Concours .......... 
Ist Contest Solo 

Sth Contest Solo ; 
Choral and Variations 


TROMBONE SOLO 
With Piano Accompaniment 
Allegro De Concert Cools 4 1.00 


ALFRED MUSIC C0., Inc. 


145 WEST FORTY-FIFTH STREET 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 





MAKE INSTRUMENTS 
LAST LONGER... with 


HOLTON 
ELECTRIC OIL 


Dependable lubricati reduces 
weer . . . prevents corrosion 
+ « « keeps valves responsive. 
Use the Electric Oil that matches 
the high stondords of the 
HOLTON instrument line. Buy 
it from your music dealer — 
with with 


FRANK HOLTON & CO 
EiLKHORN WISCONSIN 



























LEARN PIANO TUNING AT HOME 
Complete Course by 
DR. WILLIAM BRAID WHITE 
Course includes necessary tools, lec- 
ture-beat recording and text book. 
Pay as you learn. 
For full details write 
KARL BARTENBACH 
1001 East Wells St., Lafayette, Indiana 








DANCE PIANISTS 


Cent ata $1.00 


JACK LLOYD 


1432 SOUTH BEDFORD STREET 
LOS ANGELES 35, CALIFORNIA 














Local 326, Pana, Ill.—President, 
William Chladny, North Poplar St. 

Local 333, Eureka, Calif.—Presi- 
dent, Ray Bullock, 1634 “S” St. 

Local 369, Las Vegas, Nevada— 
President, Clark Higgins, 619 Ave- 
nue B, Boulder City, Nevada. 

Local 371, Rexburg, Idaho—Pres- 
ident, Leo Watts, 32 East Main; 
Secretary, Grant Jensen, 37 South 
Center. 

Local 377, Asheville, N. C.—Pres- 
ident, Joseph DeNardo, 10 Bucking- 
ham Court. 7 

Local 447, Savannah, Ga.—Presi- 
dent, Arthur W. Harrington, 317 
East 57th St. 

Local 448, Panama City, Fla.— 
President, George W. Gove, 437 
Bunkers Cove Road. 

Local 453, Winona, Minn.—Presi- 
dent, R. S. Krenzke, Utica, Minn. 

Local 457, Attleboro, Mass.—Pres- 
ident, Joseph E. Woodward, Grove 
£t. 

Local 481, Fairbanks, 
President, Richard Conger, 
banks, Alaska. 

Local 452, Portsmouth, Ohio— 
President, M. K. Papalee, 2515 Sher- 
man Road. 

Local 498, Missoula, Mont.—Pres- 
ident, Albert J. McDaniels, Mill- 
town, Mont. 

Local 500, Raleigh, N. C.—Presi- 
dent, Herbert P. Henderson, 405 
Hanson St., Chapel Hill, N. C.; Sec- 
retary, Herbert L. Gupton, 219 South 
Wilmington, Raleigh, N. C. 

Local 506, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
—President, Donald F. Howard, 200 
Regent St. 

Local 508, Chico, Calif.—Presi- 
dent, Ray Horne, 905 Main St. 

Local 512, Lawrence, Kans.— 
President, Wayne W. Ruppenthal, 
2011 Kentucky St. 

Local 520, Coos Bay, Ore.—Presi- 
dent, Kenneth Varley, Eastside, 
Coos Bay, Oregon. 

Local 530, Anderson, S. C.—Presi- 
dent, Marion Osteen, 919 North 
Main St. 

Local 539, Roseburg, Ore.—Presi- 
dent, Oliver Fosback, Route 2. 

Local 581, Ventura, Calif.—Presi- 
dent, Ralph S. Weigle, 2090 Thomp- 
son Boulevard. 

Local 596, Uniontown, Pa.—Presi- 


Alaska— 
Fair- 


dent, Robert Vilscek, Box 85-X, 
R. D. No. 1. 

Local 597, Medford, Oregon— 
President, Perry A. Thomas, 38 


Myrtle St. 

Local 600, Remsen, Iowa—Secre- 
tary, Errol Sterberg, Kingsley, Iowa. 

Local 608, Astoria, Ore.—Presi- 
dent, Elmer Littlehales, 330 Oregon 
St. 

Local 616, Salinas, Calif.—Secre- 
tary, Don B. Forster, P. O. Box 422, 
Pacific Grove, Calif. 

Local 667, Port Jervis, N. Y.— 
President, Kenneth Ross, Hamilton 
St. 

Local 672, Juneau, Alaska—Presi- 
dent, James Gregg, Juneau, Alaska. 

Local 675, Springfield, Ill. (col- 
ored)—Secretary, J. H. Richardson, 
401 North 12th St. 

Local 684, Grafton, W. Va.—Pres- 
ident, K. C. Daugherty, 318 East 
Main St. 

Local 688, Wichita Falls, Texas— 
President, Samuel Gibbs, 1038 East 


Wenonah. 

Local 721, Tampa, Fla.—Presi- 
dent, Francesco Grasso, 107 Parker 
St. 


Local 755, Fort Scott, Kans.— 
President, Earl Konantz, 843 South 
Judson. 


CHANGES IN ADDRESSES 
OF OFFICERS 


Local 6; San Francisco, Calif.— 
President, Ed. S. Moore, 1359 29th 
Ave. 

Local 12, Sacramento, Calif.—Sec- 
retary, Al. Wittenbrock, 2623 “J” 
St., Sacramento 16, Calif. 

Local 48, Elgin, Ill—President, 
Raymond F. Frish, 431 St. Charles 
St. 

Local 61, Oil City, Pa.—Secretary, 
James W. McVeagh, 609 Central 
Ave. 

Local 67, Davenport, lowa—Presi- 
dent, Arthur A. Petersen, Eagles 
Bldg., Fourth and Scott Sts. 

Local 87, Danbury, Conn.—Pres- 
ident, Clinton Byers, 9 Foster St. 

Local 88, Benld, Ill.—President, 
James R. Basso, 208 Park Ave. 

Local 96, North Adams, Mass.— 
President, Gordon Benoit, 69 Main 
St. 

Local 113, Redding, Calif.—Presi- 
dent, Joe Stanley, 2149 Shasta St. 

Local 117, Tacoma, Wash.—Presi- 
dent, Francis J. Wallace, 237 St. 
Helens Ave. 

Local 145, Vancouver, B. C., Can. 
—President, William Pilling, 3527 
Pt. Grey Road. 

Local 149, Toronto, Ont., Can.— 
President, Walter M. Murdoch, 402 
Metropolitan Bldg. 

Local 150, Springfield, Mo.—Pres- 
ident, Walter Matthis, 932 North 


Douglas. 

Local 158, Marysville, Calif.— 
President, R. L. Cleveland, 1522 
Samson. 


Local 184, Everett, Wash.—Presi- 
dent, John M. Norland, Route 1, 
Lake Stevens, Wash. 

Local 209, Tonawanda, N. Y.— 
President, William Haeseler, Jr., 164 
East Felton St., North Tonawanda, 
N. Y.; Secretary, John L. Dreier, 
242-A Gibson St., Tonawanda, N. Y. 

Local 210, Fresno, Calif.—Secre- 
tary, H. Boettcher, 1219 Olive Ave. 

Local 227, Shawano, Wis.—Presi- 
dent, Gordon Keyes, 201 East Green 
St. 

Local 256, Birmingham, Ala.— 
President, C. P. Thiemonge, Apt. 
C-24, 212 Cotton Ave. 

Local 261, Vicksburg, Miss.— 
President, H. P. Grant, foot South 
St. 

Local 271, Oskaloosa, Iowa—Pres- 
ident, Joe Glattley, First Ave., East. 

Local 275, Boulder, Colo.—Presi- 
dent, Ren F. Read, 875 Grant Place. 

Local 278, South Bend, Ind.—Pres- 
ident, Wilford V. Walz, 131 North 
Main St. 

Local 292, Santa Rosa, Calif.— 
President, Russell Colwell, 126 Ken- 
tucky St., Petaluma, Calif. 

Local 293, Hamilton, Ont., Can.— 
President, Fred G. Brant, 47 Tisdale 
St., South. 

Local 299, St. Catharines, Ont., 
Canada—President, Joseph C. Phe- 
lan, 26 Welland Ave. 

Local 300, New London, Wis.— 
President, Donald Huber, 1012% 
Wyman St. 

Local 303, Lansing, Mich.—Presi- 
dent, John W. Raber, Route 2, Box 
60-A; Secretary, Carl H. Dewey, 
915 West Allegan. 

Local 306, Waco, Texas—Presi- 
dent, H. E. Merrifield, 3021 Edmond. 

Local 316, Bartlesville, Okla.— 
President, J. Paul Wright, 1903 So. 
Johnstone. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
OR AT STUDIO 


EVERY musician should be 
able to arrange. 
A few of the hundreds of arrangers 
who studied with Otto Cesana: 
Arranger— For— 
Von Al der....... Lionel H 
Leomard LOve..........ccccscsesseresees Deon Hudson 





Herb Quigley.. 
EE es Sh Alvino Rey 
eer wthine ae Charlie Barnet 
RE WR iiss icccconsconteiesaaned Paul Whiteman 


x * Wlow pbvatlable * & * 


Voicing the MODERN DANCE 
ORCHESTRA (150 Exomples).......... $4.00 
Course in Modern Harmony 
RNID Schistihadssseccpvaccihassncsecintneds 3. 






00 

Course in Modern Dance Arranging 
IID tcksintcntosnetssdsittitesilinsebonesces 2.00 

Course in Modern Counterpoint 
FEES ER: 3.00 
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OTTO CESANA 


29 W. 57th St.. New York 19,N. Y 
Plaza 5-1250 


VIBRATOR 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Sax and Clarinet 


REEDS 


Made in France, and 
distinguished for 
their tonal brilliancy, 
VIBRATOR REEDS 
take the lead in 
superiority! 

e 
10 Different Strengths— 


From No. 1 Soft to 
No. 542 Hard. 


* 
Ask Your Dealer 
H. Chiron Co., Inc. 


1650 Broadway 
Pat. New York City 


DRUMMERS 


The following items are a “MUST” in any 
band which plays Latin-American music. 






































Cuban Maraccas (hand-carved)................ Pr. 1.75 
Cuban Maraccas (extra large, 
egg-shaped) . Pr. 2.75 
Cabassos (sambas) Ea. 5.50 
rCabassos (extra large, hand-painted) Ea. 7.50 
Tubos ........ Ea. 2.50 
Claves ....... Pr. 1.25 
Gourds .......... Ea. 3.50 
Congas (hand-painted, length 26”......Ea. 17.50 
Wood Blocks (Wooden) ..........c.c000-+- Ea. 1.50 
Cowbells ...... Ea....95, 1.10, 1.25 
Timbales, metal shell, tuneable, 
floor stand Set..35.00 
+e 


If it's in the drum line we have it, 
can get it, or can repair it. 


Send for FREE Illustrated Drum Folder 


Frank Wolf Drummers Supplies 


117 West 48th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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IS THE ONLY PERFECT 


ALL-WEATHER STRING 
For 
CELLO 
BASS 


VIOLIN 
VIOLA 





PATENTED MULTIPLE 
STEEL CORE INSURES 


*Perfect Tonality 
* Maximum Flexibility 
*Guaranteed Durability 





STANDARD FOR KAY BASSES 


V. 2. Squier Co, 


BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 
World's Finest Strings Since 1890 











MEMBERS 


Wear Your Official 
Union Lapel Button 





a Beautifully Engraved = 
in Gold 


@ Blue Baked Enamel 
Background 


@ Patented Screw-Back 
to Fit Lapel 


PRICE, $1.50 


Federal Tax Already Included 


Mail Postcard to Box 87, 
Brooklyn 14, New York 


BUTTON WILL BE SHIPPED C.O.D. 
Check or Money Order Accepted 

















Local 320, Lima, Ohio—President, 
Jack C. Bigelow, 502 West North. 

Local 330, Macomb, Ill.—Secre- 
tary, Harold Stevens, 319 North 
Normal St. 

Local 334, Waterloo, lowa—Presi- 
dent, W. Lyle Harvey, 911 Linden. 

Local 336, Burlington, N. J.— 
President, John A. Murray, Old 
York Road, R. F. D. 

Local 340, Freeport, Ill.—Presi- 
dent, Jean W. James, 624 So. Maple. 

Local 342, Charlotte, N. C.—Pres- 
ident, Jack Paschal, 2123 Greene 
Boulevard, Route 5. 

Local 346, Santa Cruz, Calif.— 
Secretary, Joseph A. Boggero, 419 
Lincoln St. 

Local 348, Sheridan, Wyo.—Sec- 
retary; Mark Hayward, 206 North 
Brooks. 

Local 351, Burlington, Vt.—Presi- 
dent, Robert J. Mario, 244 North St. 

Local 352, Frankfort, Ind.—Presi- 
dent, James R. McGill, 751 East 
Armstrong. 

Local 354, Virden, Ill. —President, 
Paul Timko, 140 Liberty Court. 

Local 361, San Angelo, Texas— 
President, Sammy Daulong, North 


Jackson. 
Local 366, East Aurora, N. Y.— 
President, Floyd Ramp, 98 Irwin- 


wood Road, Lancaster, N. Y. 

Local 369, Las Vegas, Nevada— 
£ecretary, Orion Sims, 817 South 
Second St. 

Local 372, Lawrence, Mass.—Sec- 
retary, Robert E. Bardsley, 90 
Wachusett Ave. 

Local 374, Concord, N. H.—Presi- 
dent, James E. Quimby, R. F. D. 
No. 4. 

Local 376, Portsmouth, N. H.— 
President, Merrow P. Bodge, 296 
Colonial Drive. 

Local 383, Ilion, N. Y.—Secretary, 
Samuel Klimacek, 37 Moreland St., 
Little Falls, N. Y. 

Local 385, Fort Smith, Ark.— 
President, Gano Scott, 3417 North 
26th. 

Local 387, Jackson, Mich.—Presi- 
dent, John W. Zimmerman, 314 No. 
Grinnell; Secretary, Walter B. 
Timerman, 759 Carlton Blvd. 

Local 388, Richmond, Ind.—Presi- 
dent, J. Bruce Eckenrode, 218 South 
Ash St., Centerville, Ind. 

Local 390, Edmonton, Alta, Can.— 
President, Clifford A. Wright, Mc- 
Dougall Court. 

Local 397, Grand Coulee, Wash.— 
President, Ernest L. Cupp, 203 Con- 
tinental Ave. 

Local 398, Ossining, N. Y.—Secre- 
tary, George A. Lewis, Jr., 162 Cro- 
ton Ave. 

Local 405, Spencer, Iowa—Presi- 
dent, Omer Crosser, 806 Sixth Ave., 
West. 

Local 406, Montreal, P. Q., Can.— 
Secretary, Edward Charette, Apt. 4, 
3860 St. Hubert. 

Local 414, Bremen, Ind.—Presi- 
dent, Bernard Huff, 119 North In- 
diana St. 








BASS PLAYERS! Here it is! 
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SIMANDL New Method. Part II. Preparatory Course for Solo Playing.ssssssssesseeess $3.75. 
STORCH-HRABE Studies (57). Volumes I and II. Each 2.00 
STRAUSS, R., Orchestra Studies from all Symphonic Works. 1.75 
SCHWABE, 3. Scale St 1.50 
BASS AND PIANO 
GALLIARD, E. (1687 - sem. Renate in F major. 1,50 
KOUSSEVITZKY. $ S. Op. 3 3.00 
MARCELLO, B. (1686 - 1739). — in C major and A minor. Each.u....cccccccsorere 1.50 


INTERNATIONAL MUSIC COMPANY 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 











OCTOBER. 1948 


Local 416, Hornell, N. Y.—€ecre- 
tary, E. Riopelle, 15 Bostwick Place. 

Local 418, Stratford, Ont., Can.— 
President, S. Blatchford, 162 Nile 
St. 

Local 423, Nampa, Idaho—Presi- 


dent, Louis J. Koutnik, 920 Ninth» 


Ave., South. 

Local 424, Richmond, Calif.— 
President, W. J. Sinnett, 256 4th St. 

Local 425, Monroe, La.—Secre- 
tary, R. H. Terrell, 1004 No. 5th St. 

Local 429, Miles City, Mont.—Sec- 
retary, Guy O. Comstock, 1208 Phil- 
lips St. n 

Local 430, Logan, Utah—Secre- 
tary, Dale M. Wolford, 137 West 
Sixth, South. 

Local 436, Lansford, Pa.—Presi- 
dent, William R. Williams, 35 Coal 
St. 

Local 440, New Britain, Conn.— 
Secretary, Jennifer Karbonic, 37 
William St. 

Local 450, Iowa City, lowa—Pres- 
ident, William Meardon, 336 South 
Dubuque St. 

Local 458, Honeoye Falls, N. Y.— 
President, R. & Allen, 21 Ontario 
St. 

Local 460, Greenville, Pa.—Secre- 
tary, Roy C. Seeley, P. O. Box 727. 

Local 462, Atlanta, Ga. (colored) 
—President, W. A. Carver, 116 Ray- 
mond St. 

Local 478, Coshocton, Ohio—Sec- 


retary, Milton Williams, 1122 South ~ 


16th St. 

Local 489, Rhinelander, Wis.— 
Secretary, John J. Anderson, High- 
way 8, Hast. 

Local 501, Walla Walla, Wash.— 
President, Roy Dorr, 1523 Hobson 
St. 

Local 504, Fort Dodge, Iowa— 
President, W. L. Engelhart, 442 
North 20th. 

Local 508, Chico, Calif.—Secre- 
tary, W. T. Heberlie, 905 Main St. 

Local 513, New Ulm, Minn.— 
President, Raymond Meidl, 601 No. 
Broadway; Secretary, William J. 
Brown, 308 No. Minnesota St. 

Local 523, Iron River, Mich— 
President, Leo Pisoni, Homer Lo- 
cation. 

Local 525, Dixon, Ill—President, 
Harold Boyer, 413 East Fourth St. 

Local 526, Jersey City, N. J.— 
President, Thomas A. Tomasi, 351 
Webster Ave. 

Local 529, Newport, R. I.—Presi- 
dent, Howard G. Milne, Chase’s 
Lane, Middletown, R. I. 

Local 530, Anderson, S. C.—Sec- 
retary, Robert L. Easley, 1825 Gads- 
den St., Columbia, S. C. 

Local 534, Winston-Salem, N. C.— 
President, Robert A. Mills, 513 East 
Devonshire. 

Local 543, Baltimore, Md. 
ored)—President, Emerson 
son, 1514 Pennsylvania Ave. 

Local 545, Ellwood City, Pa.— 
President, Nick Frisk, 310 Wood St. 

Local 546, Knoxville, Tenn.— 
President, E. L. Bishop, 2501 Sul- 
lins Ave. 

Local 547, Calgary, Alta., Canada 
—Secretary, William Morris, 827 
4-A St., N. E. 

Local 548, Pensacola, Fla. (col- 
ored)—Secretary, Robert J. Willis, 
921 North “TI” St. 

Local 551, Muscatine, Iowa— 
President, Walter Whitmer, 405 
East Fifth. 

Local 552, Kalispell, Mont.—Pres- 
ident, Tracie Johnston, 1672 Second 
Ave.,W. N. 


(col- 
Simp- 





DIRECTONE DOMINATES 
THE ACCORDION MARKET 


only two years after 
ewe labigeleltiaiielak 






No. 2,448,682, 
patented Italy and Germany 


Exclusive feature of 


PANCORDION 


AND 


CRUCIANELLI 
ACCORDIONS 
120-bass models as low as $310. 
Write for illustrated catalog. 


PANCORDION, INC., 


Robert Pa tt 
38-10 29th St 








toes ans aa N.Y 


Dealers supplied thru ERNEST DEFFNER 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y 





Have You 
Studied 


Harmony? 


Have You Studied 
Advanced Composition? 


Today’s Music Leaders Know Both 
DOUBLE YOUR INCOME NOW! ! 


Your earnings today are the result of the training 
you have given your natural ability. A knowledge of 
Harmony and Advanced Composition will open 
important, highly-paid opportunities to you— 
pa we the Ange to arrange music, to make 
and the many other 
HIGHLY PAID “functions of me trained musician. 
Send for our ¢ rs ill lessons. 
Use the coupon below. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 


CONSERVATORY 
Dept. A-645, 28 East Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


(C0 Piano, Teacher’s Normal Course () Harmony 
Piano, Sudents’s Course () Voice 























(CD Public School Mus.—Beginner’s (CD Clarinet 
(CD Public School Mus.—Advanced () Violin 

(J Advanced Composition (CD Guitar 

() Ear Training and Sight Singing Mandoli 
() History & Anal. Music C Saxophone 

CJ Dance Band Arranging CJ Cornet—Trumpet 
0 Choral Conducting Begin. & Prof. 

(CJ Double Counterpoint 

Name 

Street No. 

City... Zone No. Stat cece 


Have you studied Harmony? 
Would you like to earn the Degree of Bachelor 


of Music? Age 











¢ ‘AL PORCINO 
featured with GENE KRUPA 

is a trumpet student of 
CHARLES COLIN 


Write, Wire or Phone for Information 
111-B WEST 48th ST., NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: Circle 5-5167 











MUSICAL 


OFFERS A 





INSTRUMENT REPAIRING 


Pr 





Many 


school approved 









SEND FOR 
SCHOOL CATALOG 
F-23 






obligation. 


@ GOOD MONEY 
@ YEAR "ROUND WORK 

. 4)} @ BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN 
2 a 
throughout the country — or you 
your own repair business. We'll train you! O#r 
by U. S. Veterans Administration. 


A critical shortage of trained repairmen exists 
... Get complete information Ne 


‘table suture 


l 









Over three million amateur and 
professional musicians are potential 
tomers for musical instrument repairs. 
jobs now open in music stores 


may start 


OW, without 


CONN VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 
127-129 S. Main St., Elkhart, Ind. 
DIVISION OF C.@. CONN Ltd. 











MANUAL OF REED FIXING 


By D. BONADE 


PRICE $3.00 





D. BONADE “SU 


REFINE” nezps 


BEST ON THE MARKET 


Soft - Medium - Strong 


CEARIIIET nncccccsscccsccsecccvecs Box of 50, $10.00 
BD. GK ccccnsececncesscessses Box of 50, $14.00 
THE BIE cn ccccecsseeses Box of 50, $18.00 


Send Check or Money Order 


BONADE - FALVO- PUPA INC. 


1595 Broadway 


MUSICAL SUPPLIES 


New York 19, N. Y. 











ORCHESTRA STUDIES 


From R. STRAUSS’ Symphonic Works and R. WAGNER‘s 


VIOLIN 


STRAUSS, Complete vevenehe SO 


WAGNER, Vols. I & Il..Ea. 2.50 
FLUTE 
STRAUSS, Complete 1.50 
WAGNER, Complete........ me & | 
TRUMPET 


STRAUSS, Complete 


sveeveeelbed S 
WAGNER, Vols. | & Il. Ea. 1.75 





STRAUSS, Complete welled 
See our ad clsewhere in 


current issuc. 
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Operas and Concert Works 


VIOLA CELLO 
STRAUSS, Complete 2.50 | STRAUSS, Vols. I & II Ea. 2.50 
WAGNER, Complete............ 3.00 | WAGNER, Complete............. 2.50 
; CLARINET BASSOON 
STRAUSS, Vols. 1 & Il_Ea. 1.75 | STRAUSS, Complete................2.50 
WAGNER, Complete.............. 2.00 | WAGNER, Complete.............. 2.50 
TROMBONE FRENCH HORN 
STRAUSS, Complete...............1.75 | STRAUSS, Complete................2.00 
WAGNER, Complete............ 2.75 | WAGNER, Complete............. 2.00 
BASSOON 


MILDE, Op. 26. Concert Studies (S. Kovar). Vols. I & II. Ea. 2.50 
GLIERE, Impromptu & Humoresque, Bn. & Po. (S. Kovar). Ea. 1.00 


WEBER, C. M., Op. 26. 


Concertino for Clarinet. Transcribed 


for Bassoon and Piano by S. KOVAR 
Also: Orchestra studies for TRUMPET coverinG A WIDE RANGE OF THE 
SYMPHONIC REPERTORY—From BACH to PROKOFIEFF. Vols. 1, 2 and 3. Each $2.50. 


INTERNATIONAL MUSIC COMPANY 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 











Oboe and English Horn Players 





HARDER MUSIC 


“Harder Studies” Make Music Easier 


No serious performer on these difficult instruments 
can afford to be without the new GUIDEX Visual 
Fingering Book for Oboe and English Horn JUST 
OUT! Shows all fingerings, fake positions and 
harmonics with actual ILLUSTRATIONS. Hints 
on how to tune bad notes and keep mechanism 
properly adjusted also included. Easy to under- 
stand for students. IDEAL for other instrumental- 
ists who double on oboe. Per copy, $10.00 postpaid. 


GUIDEX 
5 Bulls Head Sta., Rochester 11, N.Y. 


40 





Book No. 1 (10 numbers). For any two C 
or B-flat instruments or piano. Price $1.00. 


Melodious Contrapuntal Rhythm 
Fine for sight-reading and transposition 
(original). Trio for three Clarinets. 
“Chicago Centennial Festival March” 
For piano or may be used as a score. 
Exactly 100 measures. . . . Price $1.50. 

Address E. E. HARDER 
175 West Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 














Local 553, Saskatoon, Sask., Can. 
—President, Peter Horridge, 1718 
Belfast Ave. 

Local 555, Deer Lodge, Mont.— 
President, Francis Dumont, Main 
St. 

“Local 556, Bristol, Va.-Tenn.— 
President, Frederick E. Button, 608 
Pearl St., Bristol, Va. 

Local 570, Geneva, N. Y.—Presi- 
dent, Jack Kinyon, Gorham, N. Y. 

Local 574, Boone, Iowa—Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Mac Reed, 3235 Lettie 
-St., Ames, Iowa. 

Local 581, Ventura, Calif.—Secre- 
tary, Frank W. Mahoney, 50 North 
Oak St. 

Local 583, Westwood, Calif.— 
President, Riley McComas, Box 696. 

Local 586, Phoenix, Arizona—Sec- 
retary, Ralph Constable, 215 North 
Fifth St. 

Local 599, Greenville, Ohio—ec- 
retary, D. O. Hughes, 725 East 
Water. ne 

Local 609, North Platte, Nebr.— 
President, Edwin Weeks, 4 South 
Jeffers. 

Local 614, Salamanca, N. Y.— 
Secretary, William Trethewy, 326 
Front Ave. 

Local 618, Albuquerque, N. M.— 
President, Thomas Morgan, 709 
West Fruit Ave. 

Local 623, Denver, Colo. (colored) 
President, Webster Rucker, 914 East 
25th Ave. 

Local 620, New Kensington, Pa.— 
President, Joseph S. DeSimone, 931 
Fifth Ave.; Secretary, Edmond P. 
Manganelli, 1019 Fifth Ave. 

Local 631, Westville, I1l.—Presi- 
dent, L. C. W. Alison, 402 Dowiatt. 

Local 632, Jacksonville, Fla. (col- 
ored)—Secretary, Alonzo Ross, 3106 
Moncrief Road. 

Local 633, St. Thomas, Ont., Can. 
—President, Alex. J. Demcie, care 
of Columbia Apts. 

Local 635, Lexington, Ky.—Presi- 
dent, William Hamilton, 275 East 
Fourth St. x 

Local 648, Oconto Falls, Wis.— 
Secretary, Joseph C. Pavlik, 135 
Main St. 

Local 649, Hamburg, N. Y.—Presi- 
dent, Donald C. Franklin, 201 Long 
Ave. 

Local 650, Anchorage, Alaska— 
President, Randy Ball, awver 
Bldg.; Secretary Frank Y. Swanson, 
934% Second and “K” Sts. 

Local 655, Miami, Fla.—Presi- 
dent, Roy W. Singer, 542 North 
Miami Ave.; Secretary, Morris 
Weiss, 542 North Miami Ave. 

Local 657, Painesville, Ohio— 
President, Roger K. Kraft, Beech- 
wood Drive, Mentor, Ohio; Secre- 
tary, Donald E. Adams, South Ridge 
Road, Perry, Ohio. 

Local 662, Laramie, Wyo.—Secre- 
tary, August N. Koerting, 121 Ivin- 
son Ave. 

Local 672, Juneau, Alaska—Sec- 
retary, Anita Garnick, 127 Seward 
St. 

Local 680, Elkhorn, Wis.—Secre- 
tary, Joseph G. Polasik, Route 2, 
South Shore Drive, Delavan, Wis. 

Local 681, Centralia, I1l—Secre- 
tary, A. J. Elliston, P. O. Box 371. 

Local 682, Huntsville, Ont., Can. 
—President, G. C. Mosbaugh, 68 
Mary St. 

Local 694, Greenville, S. C.—Sec- 
retary, Arthur M. Ellis, Pecan Ter- 
race Hotel, Easley, S. C. 

Local 702, Norfolk, Va. (colored) 
—Secretary, Clinton G. Turner, 
1132 Chapel St. 





Musicians Outfitters 
SHAWL -COLLAR JACKETS 


Fully Lined, 


Double-Breasted $19.50 
TUXEDO SUITS 


All-Wool Worsted, Lounge Model 


$39.50 and $49.50 
FULL DRESSES 


Finest Grade, Smartly Tailored 
$52.50 and 862.50 
Afternoon CONCERT JACKET 

Double and 


Single-Breasted $34.50 
STRIPED DRESS TROUSERS 

















Woued $14.50 
TUXEDO TROUSERS 
Al-wol $11.50 





WHITE DRESS VESTS 
Imported Pique $4.95 


TUXEDO SHIRTS 
Brand-Name, Regular $3.95 


$6.00 Seller, All Sizes 
FULL DRESS SHIRTS 
First Quality 84.905 
CUMMERBUNDS 
Black and Maroon I OS af 82.25 
ARROW WING COLLARS 
Available in All Sizes 


NO CATALOGS 
Money Refunded Within Five Days 


JACK SILVER 


1169. Avenue of the Americas 
(Sixth Ave.), New York 19, N. Y. 





























TROMBONISTS 


ANDY’S SLIDE SPRAYER 


Developed by ANDY SINDLAR 
(Trombonist). Nickel-plated, 
pocket clip. Clamp to hold in 
case. Nothing to clog or break. 
This is the sprayer all trom- 
bonists have been looking for. 


e 
PRICE $2.00 
At Your Local Dealer 


+ 
WAYNE LEWIS MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENT CO. 


151 WEST 48TH STREET 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 














JAZZ PIANO MEN! 


52 SECRETS!—Runs, Fills, Breaks, Tricks, 

Chord Symbols, Demonstration Solo.. $1.00 
BE-BOP PIANO! (3 Full Solos)................. $1.00 
52 INTROS (Big Book, All Styles)........... $2.00 


All are authentic PROFESSIONAL styles. 
Money-Back Guarantee. No C.O.D. Orders. 
L. GUPTILL (802) 








345 Hudson St., New York 14, N. Y. 

















IMPORTANT NEWS:!! 


Hundreds of musicians have learned to arrange the 
right way by studying the SY OLIVER-DICK 
JACOBS system of MODERN APPLIED ARRANG- 
ING. Neither textbookish nor theoretical, this down- 
to-earth course teaches you to arrange BY AR- 
RANGING. Instruction available through studio 
or correspondence. Call, write, wire, or phone 
now. Free transposition chart by mail. SY 
OLIVER-DICK JACOBS, 1619 Broadway (11th Fl), 
New York 19, N. ¥Y. Circle 7-2900. . 


ORCHESTRATIONS 


Dance, Vocal and Concert Orch. 
BY BEST ARRANGERS. Immediate shipment 
C.O.D. without deposit. We pay the postage 
and supply any music published. Preference 
to Union Members. Write for free Catalog 
of Orch., Bands, Books and special Free Offer. 
GLADSTONE HALL MUSIC CO. 
1676 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y- 
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Local 711, Watsonville, Calif.— 
President, A. T. Jansen, 435 Main 
St.; Secretary, J. G. Hastie, 465 
Main St. 

Local 729, Clearwater, Fla.—Pres- 
ident, Rocco Grella, 1324 South Ft. 
Harrison Ave.; Secretary, Ora S. 
Hart, 609 Court St. 





Frank Miglionica, Wm. F. Morgandale, Edw. J. 
Motacki, Wm. S. Motacki, Charles Patience, Joha 
R. Patterson, Bernardo Penturelli, Betty Francis PIA N 
Pfennig, Robert A. Price, Clayton C. Schaeffer, , 
Gerald E. Schlefenheimer, Everett L. Sheaffer, Ed- Learn 
ward Sivak, Warren K, Specht, Betty Jane Spies, 
Altred J. Stoudt, Steward E. Stoudt, Charles A, 
Swoyer, John C. Witt, Richard C. Woodworth, 
Wm. O. Zackowski. 

Redding, Calif., Local 113—Wm. Barni, Stofford 
, Bechett, Lamar Boswell, Arthur L. Caven, Patrick 

Local 745, Lemont, Ill—Presi- Dezange, Lester R. Davis, Eddie L. Huitt, George 
dent, Joseph E. Driscoll, 315 Canal UL. Nix, Lonnie B. Marlow, Wallace Norton, 
St George Preston. 

Ps Superior, Wis., Local 260—Arne Bijork, Jas. 


QO TUNING PAYS 


AT HOME 


+ 





Local 759, Pontiac, [ll.—Presi- Christianson, Chester Graff, Ronald John, William 
dent, Louis E. Paul, 1003 South Deroo. 
Plum St St. Paul, Minn., Local 30—Mrs. John Webb. 
. Vallejo, Calif., Local 367—Thomas Anderson, 


Local 764, Vincennes, Ind.—Pres- 
ident, Joseph F. Ertel, Route No. 3. 
Local 765, Beardstown, I1l.—Pres- 
ident, George E. Wessell, Apt. 5, 


Eugene L. Boyce, Lorrenzo Calica, Clifford Davis, 
Sam Duncan, Lawrence Edwards, Albert Feinstein, 
Joe Fischer, Roy E. Fields, Emery Lee Franklin, 
Clayton A. Fugate, Linley Harvey, James Hender- 
son, James M. Henderson, C. L. Jones, Theodore 
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W. T. ARMSTRONG CO. 
ELKHART, INDIANA 




























































Meyer Apts. 


Local 771, Tucson, 


North Park Ave. 


Local 773, Mitchell, S. D.—Secre- 


tary, Joseph P. Tschetter, Box 268. 


Local 801, Sidney, Ohio—Secre- 


tary, Franklin J. Schaefer, 861 Pt. 
Jefferson Road. 


Arizona— 
President, Gaynor K. Stover, 1132 





SUSPENSIONS, EXPULSIONS, 
REINSTATEMENTS 


SUSPENSIONS 


Auburn, N. Y., Local 239—Robert Holmes, Jack 
Coughlin, Luciene Kelly, Joseph O'Grady. 

Biadetord, Me., Local 408—Andrew A. Bouffard, 
Albert Dugre, Adrien A. Morin, Dean McKaig, 
John T. Lello, Robt. L. Littlefield, Donald Part- 
ridge, Jos. A. Powers, Lawrence C. Sherburne. 

Clarksburg, W Va., Local 590—John Cunning- 





Karolyi, Virgil Kitzmiller, Frank McCowan, Doro- 
thy Mills, Birney Rood, Rufus J. Russell, Ira 
Sandefur, Jimmie E, Shiflet, Rodney E. Snyder, 
Clarence Tisdale. 

Worcester, Mass., Local 143—Marshall Bachelder, 
Anthony X. Bellino, Wm. Dowden, Rita A. Fortin, 
Richard L. Goodwin, Bertrin Harden, Warren Lae 
Baire, A. Dorothy Lilla, Anthony J. Murtari, Mor- 
gan P, Sorrell, Roland S. Sullivan, Robt. L, Tagen, 
Julius Wade, Jos. J. DeSantis. 





EXPULSIONS 


Bradford, Pa., Local 84—George Carter, Carl 
Bermender, Harry Crandall. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Local 4—Jerry J. Stoffl. 

Detroit, Mich., Local 5—James Edw. Conahan, 
James L. (Step) Wharton. 

Ely, Nevada, Local 212—John Allen Porter, Mrs, 
Velma Kelley. 

Gloucester, Mass., Local 324—Arthur F. Cormier, 

Hibbing, Minn., Local 612—Brynolf Kukkonen. 

Kenosha, Wis., Local 59—Jack Tully, Philip S. 
Fabiano, Raymond R. Bilotti, Wayne G. Niesen, 
Delwin R. Durbin. 

Omaha, Neb., Local 70—Chas. McDaniel, Blanche 
Petersen. 

St. Catherines, Ont., Local 299—Stepen Boyuk. 

San Diego, Calif., Local 325—Ray King, Wm. 
K. Bledsoe, Dean Lee, Terry Taylor, Finis Smith, 
Paul Foster. 











Create a new style of 
PIANISTS saarczstec 
and at the same time 
develop your left-hand technique with my new 
method. Included in this Folio, “RUNN NG 
ARPEGGIOS,”’ are the arpeggios of all the keys 


written out in all of their inversions, and an 
example of how the system is executed. Price $1.00. 


DANNY GOULD 
4542 Coldwater Canyon, North Hollywood, Calif. 








KING ROSS 
HI-TONE 
MOUTHPIECE 


For Easy High Notes on Trombone 
70-22 35th Avenue 
KING ROSS Jackson Heights, N. Y. 

















































ham, Reggie Davis, Richard Haskins, Emmett 
Howard, Clarence Seward, John Reynolds, Robert REINSTATEMENTS PIANO=« BREAKS? 
Tetrick, Lewis Waugh, Maynard Miller, John Auburn, N. Y., Local 239—Victor Tumbiolo, 
NEW PIANO “MUTE” Perkey, William Stewart. - James Wilson, Clarence Conners. ALSO ADAPTABLE FOR VIOLIN, TRUMPET, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Local 137—Donna Mae Sic- Appleton, Wis., Local 337—Cyril Theiss, Clar- | CLARINET, Etc. Every month our Break Bulletin 
Lets You Practice Piano Day or Night chert, Adolph Topinka, Clark W. Coberly. ence Kriesa, Donald Rausch, Paul Jahnke, Roy | is full of clever arrangements for improvising 
Without Disturbing Others Danville, Ul., Local 90—Charles O. Lucas. Schermitzler, Eleanor Graber Arnold Johnson extra choruses of the Hit Parade tunes. Hot 
rER MAYO’S Muting Device—easily attached or de- Elizabeth, N. J., Local 151—Leo Sheehan, Sam Edw. Gauerke, Carlton Bleick.. . breaks, novel figures and boogie effects to fill in. 
tached without harming mechanism. State Cureton. Antigo, Wis., Local 638—Bernard Zelazoski. Send 20 cents for latest copy, or $2 for 12 months. 
LAR upright, grand or spinet! Sold only on moncy- Fort Wayne, Ind., Local 58—Jack Boggess, Janes Buffalo, N. Y¥., Local 43—Marie G. Brooks. Mention teacher 
ted, back guarantee. Send $5.00 for mute and Falkner, Earl Gardner, Robert Gaskill, Charles Bradford De. Lard O6--Brank  Ciceiite. Mec CHRISTENSEN SCHOOL of POPULAR MUSIC 
= full instructions for use. Hetfield, Mrs. Jeanne Knerr, James Matson, Byron yoig Carlson Kathryn Wiles, Francis O'Hearn Studio B, P. O. Box 185, Wheaton, Illinois 
eak. RICHARD MAYO, Piano Technician Mowery, Eva Read, Eldene Richmond, Marion fawarg Oueans Meni Covert Glenn Church, 
“a4 Dept. 004, 1120 Latona St., Philadelphia 47, Pa. Schenkel, Ellsworth Seltenright, _ —- Stein, Edna Church rr Yasgur. ; ’ 
or. George Thain, John Wagner, Harriet Williamson, Beaver Falls, Pa., Local 82—Dorothy Branowit- 
“oo City, N J., Local 526—Frank Christiano ser, Robert Picker, Adsigh Temsing, jean, %: PIANISTS, VIOLINISTS, 
» sXe Jey - , 
A MUST FOR ALL ARRANGERS, Edward Wunschel, Mathew Sciarillo, Edith Ander- a iddeterd, Maine, Local 408—Emil H. Merri- ere. drak tie ee a 
COMPOSERS, STUDENTS, COPYISTS | son Kicin. : field. instrument. Lightning fingers, flexible wrists, 
AL p Key West, = poe i es —o Baton Rouge, La., Local 538—Cecil H. Mondart, octave playing made easy, a fine vibrato, all 
| The ORCHESTRATOR S ey igo go - Mason, Pete Prestigiacomo, Johnny Tona. acquired by a few minutes’ daily practice. 
ve Ondras, Alfonso S. Philop, Thomas B. Boston, Mass., Local 9—Putnam Aldrich, Vir- Free descriptive booklet, “FINGER MAGIC", 
axciand. inia Ellen Parker, Armand N. Starita, Frank Oxford 
ET HAN 13) 31010) Long Beach, Calif., Local 353—Gladys Campbell, » send Herman Vaun Binns, Maurice Cartoof, COWLING INSTITUTE, 60 New 
Guy Jones. a t Paul Mandella, Albert G. Masticone, Donald M. Street, London, W. C. 1, England. 
— Contains Brass fingering charts. Strings double-| Louisville, Ky., Local 11—Robert Acbi, Myer Berlin, Arnold A. Goldman, Joseph W. MacDonald, 
aa stop finder. Complete chapter on the Harp.| Green. Marvin A. Nigh, Eunice Charlotte Taylor. 
— Woodwind information at a glance. Symphonic Mobile, Ala., Local 613—Edw. Antone, Leo Polk, Cleveland, Ohio, Local 4—Herbert W. Adler, 
Band data. A complete and concise reference| St-, Leo Polk, Jr., Jamie Steward, Frank Smith,  pasqual Appiertto, Albert Holny, Victor J. Ma- 
manual endorsed by leading arrangers and con-| Reginald Stockton, Charles Leurendine, Coley Bel- curan, Louis John Marrone, Joe Scicolone (Ven- JACOBS’ INDIVIDUAL 
cks, ductors throughout the country. lamy, James Withers, Melvin Polk, Charles Hall. tyra), STRAIGHT-RIM MOUTHPIECES 
1.00 _ Memphis, Tenn., Local 71—Robert P. Sanders, Clarksburg, W. Va., Local 580—Burley Forinash, For Cornet, Trumpet, Trombone and Bari- 
1.00 Send for your copy today . . « $2.00) George McGuire. Robt. Payez, Emilio Fratto, Robt. Maxwell. tone—Each “Hand-Tooled” and Tested. 
2.00 Newark, N. J., Local 16—Ernest Amato, Law- Chicago, Il., Local 208—Bennie Clark, Willie Comfort and improvement come imme- 
$. rence Atkins, Earl Baker, John P. Basner, William Jones, Al Smallwood, O. C. Parker, Lenford Leake, diately with a change’ to the RIGHT 
5. MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. Byrd, Swinton Carter, Joseph c aruso, Arthur Ernest E, Tyus, Edmond Dixon, Ernest Miller, mouthpiece. Write for information now to 
P.O. Box 37, Great Neck, N.Y. Crooks, Manuel Da Cunha, John D’Amato, William Earl G. Bassett, Nathaniel Patton, Raymond S. ACOBS 
Y < C. Darden, Douglas Dryburgh, Jacob Fenishel, Jackson, Willie L. Smith, Wm. C. Moore Ray- MARION L. J 
° a — ~ eee Te , lo Ns! BOONE, Ave., Grand Junction, Colo. 
a Victor Franco, Frank Garfinkel, James Gaston, mond O. Scott, Jos. C. Brooks, Cornelius Green, 628 Ouray 
ae Count Lowell Hastings, John B. Hillman, Karl wiley Rogers, Leonard Bibbs, Raymond Walters, 
ae yee —— arent) pose ase Sampson B. Myles, Archie L. Crawford, Isaac 
: Marshall, arles Martin (Ettari), Larry Millbu ‘eomnbe ’ q 
32 VIOLIN INSTRUCTION |) (20 Coli): James Moore, William Howard Nes- a Oe See ee PROTECT YOUR FUTURE— 
= By the Famous Teacher bitt, Nick Orichio, Robert E. Pallitto, Fred T. Charlotte, N. C., Local 342—Irving Dempsey. ' 
PETROWITSCH BISS3ING Palmieri, Vincent Pariso, Walter Purdy, Louis Chicago, Ill., Local 10—Wm. J. Page, Jos. C. Buy Your EXTRA Bonds Now! 
tANG- P : . Rappa, Herbert Raveneau, Frank Royt, Jos. Sag- Weber, George Stephens, Stan J. C. Anstett, Jr 
down- Former Private Puvil of Ott. Sevcik rettella, Melvin Schneider, Gabriel Shapiro, Marvin 7 . etter < phi meg. 
[ AR Artist Course, $10.00 Per Hour Silbersher, Rocco Sisto, Charles S. Tallman, An- 
studio Professional Course, $6.00 Per Hour thony Tedesco, Anthony Tortoriello, Gilbert S. Wil- 
phone © RE a ac or at ys liams, Gus Young. rs 
SY . cago 4, Niagara Falls, N. ¥., Local 106—Nathan Carrara, 
1 FL), John A. Clarkson, Anthony Rendina, Wm. F. CONSULT CARROLL ON PERCUSSION AND VIBRA-CUSSION PROBLEMS 
Sample, Tony Terry, Clarence Tussing, Carolyn 
H. Whalen. We are agents for Mustel (original Paris) Celestas, Musser Vibes and Marimbas, 
Peoria, Il., Local 26—John Maroney, Gerald E, Deagan Vibes and Marimbas, Premier Drum Co., England; WFL, Ludwig and 
IMPROVE YOUR PLAYING Hootman. Ludwig, and Slingerland Drums and Accessories. A complete line of A. Zildjian 
Reading, Pa., Local 135—Joan Ann Artz, Stan- Cymbals. Reconditioned dal tymps, vibes and celestes. Famous Carroll 
j 0 . ley F. Bagor, Joseph Bernardo, Quinter M. Biesen- Hickory and Alumi-Flash Tympani Mallets. ... 
Pianists—Send for free booklet) }.-h Edw. S. Bleklcki, Carmen Civita, Sydney E. WRITE FOR PRICES AND COMPLETE DETAILS 
showing how ae may —_— Conrad, Tony W. DeAngelo, Edwin F. Degler, H. 
improve your technic, accuracy, ich: - J so BD; Bnntich. rt E. Erb, j op : - 4 
memorizing, sight-reading and Willison Fish, Geopdoe Preah, Rimaer ms PERCUSSION SPECIALTIES FOR . ioe? a Si : “ ms 
sedition, Quick. rerults, Pracice effort sini. | (ramen, Ca"), Gerhard or OS ohne Nestea daparsre’ lad a. ee. ee 
: o4 o os *| Joseph H. Graul, Paul E. Henke, Edw. B. Johnson, Gj WG) 
orem Used by famous pianists, teachers and} s- Edw. B. Johnson, Jr., Robert E. Kurzweg, f DRUM SERVICE © 339 West 43rd St., N 
ents. No obligation. Elmer R. Lee, Micahela B. Loose, Louis Ludwi- 
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kowski, Harold J. MacDonough, Bernard Major, 











Ralph A. Morrison, Cyril A. Marsch, Edith Prin- 
cipe, Hugh F. Scott, Ray M. Whitehead, Boyde 
Raben (Raeburn), John G. Paukstis, Edw. B. Fens, 
Alvin C. Dare, Kenneth A. Robinson. 

Cleveland, Ohio, 4—George 
Thomas Szczepko. 

Cheyenne, Wyo., Local 590—N. Occhipinti, N. 
K, Burks, J. W. Lathrop, J. Lesselyoung, Ed. E. 
Mueller, E. C. Overbaugh, Ed Sunnegren, E. H. 
Thomas, Ed Fowler. 

Detroit, Mich., Local 5—Samuel J. Alford, 
Donald Walter Banas (Don W. Banish), Donald E. 
Braun, Chester Eugene Broyles, James Edward 
Conahan, Jack D. Fairchild, Frederick D. Holmes, 
Rufus Jones 3d, Frank Joseph Kallao, Leonard Leo 
Linden, Alexander C. Lloyd (Hal Campbell), 
James Wilson McLauchlan, Samuel McLellan, 
Belva (White) Miller,.Robert H. Nix, Frank Por- 
ter, Frank Leo Rakas (Frank Ray), Mathew 
Rucker, Forest M. Rye, James J. Sica, David Shell 


Lichvar, 


Danville, Ill., Local 90—Raymond Scott. 

Great Falls, Mont., Local 365—Emmett Wilson. 

Jamestown, N. Y., Local 134—Donald Ball, Ken- 
neth Seymour. 

Lafayette, Ind., Local 162—Lee W. Miller. 

Memphis, Tenn., Local 71—Jack Melamerson, 
Cletes A. Haye, John Hankins, Kenneth A. Propst. 

Milwaukee, Wis., Local 8—Edgar Roberts, 
Irma Uecke Severson, Elmer Powelski. 


Montreal, P. Q., Canada, Local 406—Emile Poli- 
seno, Donald Anderson, Mervyn Parker, Alec Pitt, 
Jr., Jerry Clifford. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Local 73—Victor C. Lessine, 
Stanley J. Morud, Morle R. Norton, Virginia 
Christopherson. 

Miami, Florida, Local 655—Eduardo Garcia, An- 
thony Fusco, Ray E. O'Hara. 


New York, N. Y., Local 802—Jack L. (Baylor)” 


Bahler, Ludwig Bonkowski, James P. Borland, 
Floyd A. Cazeau, William L. Fontaine, Samuel 
Kart, Al Lombardi, Abraham L. Pena, Boyd Rae- 
burn, Herbert Rosenfeld, Judy (Miller) Winsor, 
Frederick A. Costa, Edward C. Ezman, Louis 
Levitus, John Luvera, John Minushkin, William 
H. Moore, Jr., Eddie Peabody, Theodore M. Perl- 
man, Juan Roberto Quinton, David Shepherd, Paul 
Gennario, Lawrence Anderson, Ray R. Clevenger, 
Smith E. Doane, Ralph E. Ebler, Granville H. 
McGhee, Emil B. Opava, Celso Vega Perez, Manuel 
Renov, Buddy Rich, Arnold (Russell) Russo, Ralph 
Vignola, Marcus Wilbur. 

New Orleans, La., Local 174—James Gouldman, 
Theodore Vance, Raymond Nodier, Ray Pruitt. 

Newark, N. J., Local 16—Herbert Parham, 
Pedro Jamila, Roosevelt Durham, Edw. Panck, 
Lawrence Atkins, Jos. Spata, Eileen Ellis, Eugene 
Stern, Anthony Tedesco, James D. Gaston, Pat 
Tortoriello, Conrad Butler, Walter Purdy. 

Niagara Falls, N. Y., Local 106—Mickey De- 
Longo. 





Oklahoma City, Okla., Local 375—Orville Junior 
Keith. 

Ottawa, Ont., Canada, Local 180—Peter Akeson. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Local 60—Geo. W. Barker, 
Clyde Bellin, Michael Capozzoli, Wm. E. Cos- 
grove, Wm. Dolinski (Bill Dolin), Beverly Durso, 
James (Scubby) Durso, Robt. L. Gergins, Eugene 
V. Graham, Bert Green, Richard T. Jones, Allan 


D. Kaler, Edw. W. (Ted) Kenyon, Robt. P. 
Lavorgna, John P. Cangelier (Johnny Carlile), 
Edw. T. Christe, Samuel S. LaRocca, Eugene 
Szilagyi. 


Peoria, Ill., Local 26—John D. Eden, Jr., Jack 
W. Tiemeyer. 

Richmond, Calif., Local 424—M. Webber. 

Reading, Pa., Local 135—Stewart Millard. 

Redding, Calif., Local 113—Donald Elliott. 

Rochester, N. Y¥., Local 66—Louis Perna, . Roy 
McPherson. 

Stockton, Calif., Local 189—Mrs. Alix Brown, 
H. C. Harrington, Jeanette Rose Mack, W. A. Mel- 
ton, Sylvia Kolbo, Alfred Hatch Brown. 

San Luis Obispo, Calif., Local 305—Ada Hend- 
ricks. 

San Antonio, Texas, Local 23—Eva Jo Allipress, 
Rupert T. Kuhlman, Louis Dossat. 

Superior, Wis., Local 260—Eleanor Nelson, Russ 
Whalen, Alfred Wendehl. 

St. Cloud, Minn., Local 536—Melvin Boyd. 

San Francisco, Calif., Local 6—Mills Hoffman. 
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Cathedral 





that a really first-class E string could not be 


have been unpre- 
dictable breakage, imperfect fifths, lack of 
brilliancy, false after a few days’ use. 


Today, however, the answer to all these 
faults has been found in the first truly per- 
fect E, made from stainless steel. This mate- 
rial has heretofore been unsuited to the 
making of E strings, due to its lack of tensile 
strength. Great advances, however, have re- 
cently been made by British metallurgists, 
which have made possible the finest E strings 
ever offered to the discriminating violinist. 
A product of British Strings, Ltd. of London, 
these Cathedral Strings are offered exclu- 
sively by us. May we suggest that you order 
them in smaller quantities than ordinary 
strings, as their life is months longer. We 
can wholeheartedly recommend them as the 


America’s finest violin houses. 


and Son, Philadelphia; 
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stainless stéel E strings are enthusiastically sold and recommended by 
A partial list includes Koodlach Violin 
Shop, Los Angeles; William Lewis and Son, Chicago; William Moennig 
Curt Wunderlich Violin Shop, 
Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., New York, and all other Wurlitzer branches. 


Detroit; The 


If your favorite music dealer does not carry Cathedral Strings, please order direct from 


KENNETH WARREN 


28 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD 
Sole American Distributor of Cathedral Strings 


CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 














Santa Rosa, Calif., Local 292—Frank Colwell, 
Guido Simoni, Guy Browning. 

St. Paul, Minn., Local 30—Wm. J. Hannah, 
Kathryne H. Lindberg, Jimmie T. Messicci, Robt, 
D. Woodbury, Jr. 

Tulsa, Okla., Local 94—James (Cotton) Thomp. 
son, Chas. (Pat) Paterson, Cordell Henderson. 

Taunton, Mass., Local 231—Chas. O’Brjen. 

Toronto, Ont., Canada, Local 149—Colin Bell, 
Ronnie Badnar, Teddy Davidson, Weldon Kilburn, 
Tim Maurice, Jas. Napier, Jr., Norman Nicholson, 
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Harry O'Grady, Floyd Roberts, Cyril Sawyer, Ivaq 

Specht, Homer Watson. P/ 
Uniontown, Pa., Local 596—John Vaslenak, Rob. 

ert Beatty, Karl Rettstatt. f 
Vallejo, Calif., Local 367—Horace L. Sellers, 

Serafino P. Triglia, Robert Wheller, Hollis My, Castle 

Baker, Walter Smith, Jr., Oliver Grey, Morgan Prof 

Wood. Granat 

fer, 
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AT LIBERTY — 

(Bir: 
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: a Rainbe 

(Continued from page forty-six) Man 

i-A-l 

AT LIBERTY—Trombonist, age 21, long experi. ng 
ence, desires connection with good jazz band 

only; union. D., Trombonist, 805 Oakland Webt 

Road, Roanoke, 12, Virginia. Dial 2-1148. Sunset 

AT LIBERTY—Tympanist, Local 10, thoroughly Will 

experienced in symphonic repertoire, operetta, Terrace 

and pit work; will locate permanently or tourj ter, } 
experienced in personnel ‘and librarian work; ex- 
cellent references. Emma Nilson, 548 Melrose St, 

Chicago 13, Illinois. INDI 





AT LIBERTY—Bandmaster wants municipal, in- 
dustrial, fraternal band; teach all band instru 


























ments; 35 years’ experience all branches music This 
business; member Elks, Shrine; married, age 50; 
position must pay reasonable salary; correspondence cally 
invited. Address Bandmaster, Box S, Y% Inter C: 
national Music‘an, 39 Division St., Newark 2, N. J, 
AT LiBERi1Y—String bass mah desires steady, 

single engagements; read or fake; long experi- 

ence popular dance band. . Write or call Fred Rago, 
136 llth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Phone: SO 8-3003. — 
AT LIBERTY—Member of Local 802 with six BIRMIN 
passenger automobile interested in transporting Sellers 
small combo; steady; pianist. Roger Fleming, view 
103 West 118th St., Apt. 12, New York 26, N. Y, DOTHA! 
AT LIBERTY—Crackerjack drummer, fully experi- Smith, 
enced in all phases of the music business; free MOBILE 
to go anywhere. Address Drummer, % first floor, Felis, 
20-29 Himroed St., Brooklyn 27, N. Y. 
AT LIBERTY—Tenor saxophone, doubling violin; 

802 member 11 years; read, fake, and transpow FAIRBA! 
Americafi, Latin, and International. Mark Dach Elder, 
inger, 2758 Bronx Park East, New York 67, N. Y, 

AT LIBERTY—Bass player desires position on local 
Chicago combo or small orchestra; will give FLAGST. 
details when called. Ronald Sanchez, 2517 North Saguar: 
Kimball Ave., Chicago, Illinois. Phone: BE 5-2369. Emp! 
AT LIBERTY—Hammond organist, available Octo PHOENL: 
ber 1. Call Columbus 5-0956, or write Blanche Hoshor 
Anderson, 225 West 46th St., New York 19, N, Y. Jones, 
Newbe: 
Own 
ile Club. 
WANTED wilt 
TUCSON: 
Willian 

WANTED—Fine violin such as Strad., Guadag YUMA: 
nini, Bergonzi, etc.; the price is no object; Bucknet 
write at once. Chester Cheiro, 1275 Westwood Club, 


Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 
WANTED—Girl musicians on brass, saxophone and A 






















clarinet, percussion; state experience, age, height, ELDORAI 
and send photo; steady; union; travel; twirles Dhicecs 
write. Geo. Bird’s Musical Majorettes, 439 Sew P 
enth St. N. E., Massillon, Ohio. ote 
i 
WANTED—Will pay up to $25.00 for valve trom LITTLE 5 
bone in good condition; must be built in key Mewart 
of C. Write Rowland Bond, N3222 Washington, Weeks : 
Spokane 13, Wash. McGHEE: 
WANTED—Attention drum shops: Wanted, 4 Taylor, 
Flexitone. Write to Melvin F. Eberle, 1616 Mo ° 
Pontius Ave. W., Los Angeles 25, Calif. om 
WANTED—Accordionist, female, to accompany ies 
singer-violinist for cocktail work, club dates, PINE BLU 
vaudeville, and exclusive hotels. Enclose pictuft Ark 
and write details to Box C, International Musiciaa, ~ as 





39 Division St., Newark 2, N. J. 
WANTED—A-1 pianist for small gypsy-type com 
bination; experienced classic, dance, Latin musit, 
and fake; young, dependable, sober, neat, 
reader. Write Bill Philip, 1529 North Larrabee 
St., Chicago, Ill. 
WANTED—English horn, military system, low 
pitch; write for details of condition, price, make. 
Felix Marinelli, 65 Gesler St., Providence 9, R. lk 
WANTED—French horn and others to locate if 
city of 50,000; instrument repair man; ¢ 
conditions and modern shop; other trades open for 
competent band men. Russ D. Henegar, Directof, 
City Hall, Sioux Falls, S. D. 




























STOLEN 


Plantati 
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n 
Wagno 
Valle 
Barn 
ROLLYW 
Alison, 
OcTd 





STOLEN—French Besson trumpet, serial No 

87781; lacquer finish; liberal reward for infor 
mation. Local No. 353, A. F. of M., 1011 Linde® 
Ave., Long Beach 13, Calif. 
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DEFAULTERS LIST of the 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS 





PARKS, BEACHES 
AND GARDENS 


Castle Gardens; Youth, Inc., 
Props., Detroit, Mich. 

Granada Gardens, Shannon Shaef- 
fer, Owner, Eugene, Ore. 

Midway Park; Joseph Paness, 
Niagara Falls, N. 
Pineview Beach, Stan Sellers 
(Birmingham, Ala.), Operator, 
Bessemer, Ala. . 

Rainbow Gardens; A. J. Voss, 
Manager, Bryant, lowa. 

Sni-A-Bar Gardens, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Summer Gardens and James 
Webb, Gravenhurst, Ont., Can. 

Sunset Park; Baumgart Sisters, 
Williamspor:, Pa. 

Terrace Gardens, E. M. Carpen- 
ter, Manager, Flint, Mich. 


¥. 





INDIVIDUALS, CLUBS, 
HOTELS, Etc. 


This List is alphabeti- 
cally arranged in States, 
Canada and Mis- 
cellaneous 


ALABAMA 

AUBURN: 

Frazier, Whack 
BIRMINGHAM: 

Sellers, Stan, Operator, Pine- 

view Beach (Bessemer, Ala.). 

DOTHAN: 

Smith, Mose 
MOBILE: 

Felis, Ike 


ALASKA 
FAIRBANKS: 
Elder, Glen A. (Glen Alvin) 


ARIZONA 

FLAGSTAFF: 

Saguaro Club, and R. M. Greer, 

Employer, 

PHOENIX: 

Hoshor, John 

Jones, Calvin R. 

Newberry, Woody, Mgr., and 


Owner, The Old Country 
Club. 

Willett, R. Paul 

TUCSON: 


Williams, Marshall 
YUMA: 

Buckner, Gray, owner *345" 
Club, El Cajon. 


ARKANSAS 
ELDORADO: 
Shivers, Bob 
HOT SPRINGS: 
Smith, Dewey 
LITTLE ROCK: 
Stewart, J. H. 
Weeks, S. C. 
McGHEE: 
Taylor, Jack 
MOUNTAIN HOME: 
Robertson, 1. E., 
Robertson Rodeo, Ine. 
PINE BLUFF: 
Arkansas State College 
Clark, Stanley 
Scott, Charles E. 


CALIFORNIA 
BAKERSFIELD: 

Charlton, Ned 

Conway, Stewart 

Cox, Richard 

BENICIA: 
Rodgers, Edw. T. 
BEVERLY HILLS: 
Mestusis, Paris 
BIG BEAR LAKE: 
ssman, Harry E, 
COMPTON: 
Vi-Lo Records 
FRESNO: 

Plantation Club, Joe Cannon, 

ner. 

Wagnon, Wm. B., Jr., President 
Valley Amusement Asso., and 
Barn Dance Hall. 

HOLLYWOOD: 

Alison, David 








Berg, Billy 

Birwell Corp. 

Bocage Room, Leonard 
Vannerson 

Dempster, Ann 


Finn, Jay, and Artists Personal 
Mgt., Ltd. 

Gray, Lew and Magic 
Record Co. 

Kolb, Clarence 

Morros, Boris 

Patterson, Trent 

Robitschek, Kurt 

Universal Light Opera Co. and 
Ass'n. 

Western Recording Co. and 
Douglas Venable. 

Wrightman, Neale 

LOS ANGELES: 

Anderson, John Murray, and 
Silver Screen, Inc. 

Dalton, Arthur 

Freeland, F. D., Al-Dean Circus 

Halfont, Nate, Mgr.-Owner, 
Rubaiyat. 

Merry Widow Company, and 
Eugene Haskell, Raymond E, 
Mauro, Managers. 

Moore, Cleve 

Morris, Joe, operator, 
Plantation Club 

Mosby, Curtis 

New Club Alabam, Curtis Mosby 
and M. E, Brandenberg. 

Preston, Jocy 

Royal Record Co. 

Ryan, Ted 

Tabarkin, Bernie 

Tonkins, Irvan ‘‘Van"” 

Vannerson, Leonard 

Williams, Cargile 

Williams, Earl 

Wilshire Bowl 

MANTECA: 
Kaiser, Fred 
NORTH HOLLYWOOD: 
Lohmuller, Bernard 
OAKLAND: 

Bozo’s Cafe, and Fred Horn, 
Operator. 

Moore, Harry 

Morkin, Roy 

OCEAN PARK: 
Frontier Club and Robert Moran 
ORLAND: 

Gates, C. W., Manager, Palace 

Dance Hall. 
OROVILLE: 
Rodgers, Edw. T., 
Palm Grove Ballroom. 
PALM SPRINGS: 
Hall, Donald H, 
PERRIS: 

McCaw, E. E., Owner, 

Horse Follies of 1946, 
REDWOOD CITY: 

Lucky Star Club, and Mrs. Pro- 
vina, Proprietor, and Gene 
Bender, Manager. 

SACRAMENTO: 
Cole, Joe 
Leingang, George 

SAN DIEGO: 

Cotton Club, Benny Curry and 
Otis Wimberly. 

Miller, Warren 

Passo, Ray 

Tricoli, Joseph, Oper., 
Playland. 

Young, Mrs. Thomas (Mabel), 
and Paradise Club (formerly 
known as Silver Slipper Cafe). 

SAN FRANCISCO: 

Bramy, Al 

Brown, Willie H. 

Fox, Eddie 

Rogers & Chase Co. 

Shelton, Earl, 

Earl Shelton Productions. 

The Civic Light Opera Com- 
mittee of San _ Francisco; 
Francis C. Moore, Chairman. 

Waldo, Joseph 

SANTA ANA: 

Theo’s Place, and Theo. Osborn 

SANTA BARBARA: 

Briggs, Don 

SHERMAN OAKS: 

Gilson, Lee 

Kraft, Ozzie 

TWIN PEAKS: 

Alpine Club, and J. W. Dewey, 
Employer, Lake Arrowhead. 

YREKA: 

Legg, Archie 


COLORADO 


DENVER: 
Frontier Night Club, and Harry, 
Gordon and Clinton Ander- 
son, owners. 


CONNECTICUT 


BRIDGEPORT: 
Pleasant Heights Country Club, 
Granville Smith, Owner. 
HARTFORD: 
Dubinsky, Frank 
Kantrovitz, Clarence (Kay) 
Kaplan, Yale 
Kay, Clarence (Kantrovitz) 
Russo, Joseph 
Shayne, Tony 
NEW LONDON: 
Johnson, Henry 
Patten, Olin 
Williams, Joseph,’ 
NIANTIC: 
Crescent Beach Ballroom, and 
Bud Russell- & Bob McQuillan. 
STONINGTON: 
Whewell Arthur 
WATERBURY: 
Derwin, Wm. J. 
WEST HAVEN: 
Patricelli, Alfred 


DELAWARE 


OOVER: 
Apollo Club and Bernard 
Paskins, Owner 
Chick’s Restaurant, A. B. 
Williams, Proprietor. 
NEW CASTLE: 
Hickory House, and Jos. 
Murphy, Prop. 
Lamon, Ed 
WILMINGTON: 
Allen, Sylvester, 
Kaye, Al 


FLORIDA 


CLEARWATER: 
Bardon, Vance 
CLEARWATER BEACH: 
Normandy Restaurant, and 
Fay Howse 
CORAL GABLES: 
Hirliman, George A., Hirliman 
Florida Productions, Inc. 
DAYTONA BEACH: 
Charlies Hi-Hat Club 
Estate of Charles Reese, Jr. 
FORT MYERS: 
McCutcheon, Pat 
HALLANDALE: 
Singapore Sadie’s 
JACKSONVILLE: 
Newberry, Earl, and Associated 
Artists, Inc. 
MIAMI: 
Donaldson, Bill 


MIAMI BEACH: 

Amron, Jack, Terrace Rest. 

Coral Reef Hotel 

Friedlander, Jack 

Haddon Hall Hotel 

Hume, '-k 

Island Club, and Sam Cohen, 
owner-manager. 

Leshnic Max 

Macomba Club 

Miller, Irving 

Mocamba Restaurant, Jack Fred- 
lander, Irving Miller, Max 
Leshnick and Michael Rosen- 
berg, Employers. 

Shanghai Restaurant, and Max 
Caldwell, Employer. 

Straus, George 

Weills, Charles 

White House Hotel, 
Leo Radoff, Mgr.-Dir. 

Wit’s End Club, R. R. Reid, 
Manager; Charles Leveson, 
Owner. 


ORLANDO: 
Club Surrocco, and Roy Baisden 
Longwood Hotel, Maximilian 
Shepard, Owner. 
Sunbrock, Larry 
Sunshine Club and D. S. Fryor 


PALM BEACH: 
Monaco’s Restaurant and 
Frank Monaco 


PANAMA CITY: 
Daniels, Dr. E. R. 


PENSACOLA: 
Hodges, Earl, of Top Hat 
Dance Club. 
Keeling, Alec, of National 
Orch. Syndicate. 
National Orchestra Syndicate 
RIVIERA BEACH: 
Rowe, Phil 
Woodruff, Charlie 
STARKE: 
Camp Blanding Rec. Center 
Goldman, Henry 
TALLAHASSEE: 
Gaines Patio, and Henry 
Gaines, Owner. 
TAMPA: 
Junior Woman’s Club 
Pegram, Sandra 
Williams, Herman 
VENICE: 
Pines Hotel Corp., and 
John Clarke 
Sparks Circus, and James Edgar, 
Manager (operated by Florida 


Circus Corp.) 
GEORGIA 
ATLANTA: 

Greater Atlanta Moonlight 
Opera Co., Howard C. Jacoby, 
Manager. 

Herren, Chas., Herren's Ever- 


green Farms Supper Club. 

AUGUSTA: 

Kirkland, Fred 

J. W. Neely, Jr. 
MACON: 

Lee, W. C. 
SAVANNAH: 

Thompson, Lawrence A., Jr. 

Trocadero Club 


VIDALIA: 
Pal Amusement Co. 


IDAHO 


COEUR D’ALENE: 
Crandall, Earl 
Lachman, Jesse 

LEWISTON: 

Rosenberg, Mrs. R. M. 

POCATELLO: 

Reynolds, Bud 


ILLINOIS 


BLOOMINGTON: 

James R. McKinney 

CHAMPAIGN: 
Robinson, Bennie 
CHICAGO: 

Adams, Delmore & Eugene 
Brydon, Kay Marsh, of the 
Dan. Rice 3-Ring Circus. 

Chicago Artists Bureau, 
License 468. 

Children’s Health & Aid Soc. 

Cole, Elsie, Gen. Mgr., and 
Chicago Artists Bureau, Li- 
cense 468. 

Colosimo’s Theatre Restaurant, 
Inc., Mrs. Ann _ Hughes, 
Owner. 

Daros, John 

Davis, Wayne 

Donaldson, Bill 

Eden Building Corporation 

Fine, Jack, Owner, 

“Play Girls of 1938°’. 

Fine, Jack, Owner, 
“Victory Follies’’. 

Glen, Charlie 

Gluckman, E. M. 
Broadway on Parade. 

Hale, Walter, Promoter 

Majestic Record Co. 

Markee, Vince 

Mason, Leroy 

Mays, Chester 

Miller, R. H. 

Monte Carlo Lounge, Mrs. Ann 
Hughes, Owner. 

Moore, H. B. 

National Recording & 

Film Corp. 

Novask, Sarge 

Rose, Sam 

Stoner, Harlan T. 

Taflan, Mathew, 

Platinum Blonde Revue 

Taflan, Mathew, 

“Temptations of 1941". 

Teichner, Chas. A., of 
T.N.T. Productions. 

EAST ST. LOUIS: 

Davis, C. M, 

EFFINGHAM: 
Behl, Dan 
KANKAKEE: 

Havener, Mrs, Theresa, Prop., 

Dreamland. 
LA GRANGE: 

Haeger, Robert 

Klaan Club, 

LaGrange High School. 

Viner, Joseph W. 

MOLINE: 

Antler’s Inn, and Francis 

Weaver, Owner. 


MT. VERNON: 
Plantation Club, Archie M. 
Haines, ner. 


PEORIA: 
Brydon, Ray Marsh 
Humane Animal Assn. 
Rutledge, R. M. 
Paul Streeter 
POLO: 
Clem, Howard A. 
PRAIRIE VIEW: 
Green Duck Tavern, and Mr, 
and Mrs. Stiller. 


JUINCY: 
Hammond, W. 
ROCKFORD: 
Palmer House, Mr. Hall, Owner. 
Trocadero Theatre Lounge 
White Swan Corporation 
SPRINGFIELD: 
Stewart, Leon H., Manager, 
Ciub Congo. 
WASHINGTON} BLOOMINGTON: 
Thompson, Earl 


INDIANA 


ANDERSON: 
Lanane, Bob 
Lanane, George 
AUBURN: 
Moose Lodge No. 566 
ELWOOD: 
Yankee Club, and 
Charles Sullivan, Mgr. 
EVANSVILLE: 
Adams, Jack C. 
Fox, Ben 
Ruschmeir’s Grill 
GREENSBURG: 
Club 46, Chas. Holzhouse, 
Owner and Operator. 
INDIANAPOLIS: 
Benbow, William and His All- 
American Brownskin Models. 
Donaldson, Bill 2 
Entertainment Enterprises, Inc., 
and Frederick G. Schatz 
Ferguson Bros. Agency 
Richardson, Vaughn, 
Pine Ridge Follies. 
Wm. C. Powell Agency, 
Bookers’ License No. 4150. 
NEWCASTLE: 
Harding, Stanley W. 
MARION: 
Horine, W. S. 
Idle Hour Recreation Club 
RICHMOND: 
Newcomer, Charles 
Puckett, H. H. 
SYRACUSE: 
Waco Amusement Enterprises 


IOWA 


BRYANT: 
Voss, A. J., Manager, 
Rainbow Gardens. 
CLARION: 
Miller, J. L. 


HARLAN: 

Gibson, C. Rex 
WHEATLAND: 

Griebel, Ray, Mgr., Alex Pasks 


KANSAS 


DODGE CITY: 
Graham, Lyle 
KANSAS CITY: 
White, J. Cordell 
LOGAN: 
Graham, Lyle 
MANHATTAN: 
Stuart, Ray 
PRATT: 
Clements, C, J. 
Wisby, L. W. 
TOPEKA: 
Mid-West Sportsmen Asso. 


KENTUCKY 


BOWLING GREEN: 
Taylor, Roy D. 
LEXINGTON: 
Harper, A. C. 
Hine, Geo. H. 
LOUISVILLE: 
Gavin, Weezer 
OWENSBORO: 
Cristil, Joe, Owner, Club 71 
PADUCAH: 
Vickers, Jimmie, 
Bookers’ License 2611 


LOUISIANA 


ALEXANDRIA: 
Green, Al, Owner and Oper., 
Riverside Bar. 
Smith, Mrs. Lawrence, Prop., 
Club Plantation. 


Stars & Bars Club (also known 
as Brass Hats Club), A. R. 
, Conley, Owner; Jack Tyson, 


LAKE CHARLES: 
Veltin, Tony, Mgr., Palms Club 
MONROE: 
Keith, Jessie 
NEW ORLEANS 
Dog House, and Grace 
Martinez, Owner. 
Gilbert, Julie 
The Hurricane and 
Percy Stovall. 
Hyland, Chauncey A. 


Riley, Billy 
Stewart, Willie 


MAINE 


SANFORD: 
Parent Hall, 


E. L. Legere, Manager. 


MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE: 

Aetna Music Corp. 

Byrd, Olive J. 

Cox, M. L., and Byrd, Olive J. 

Epstein, Henry 

Green, Jerry 

Rio Restaurant and Harry 
Weiss, Manager. 

Stage Door Casino 

White, David, 

Nation Wide Theatrical Agy. 
BRADSHAW: 

English Supper Club, Ed. De 

Waters, Prop. 
CUMBERLAND: 

Alibi Club, and Louis Waingold, 

Manager. 
FENWICK: 
Seaside Inn, Albert Repsch, 
Owner 
FREDERICK: 
Rev. H. B. Rittenhouse 
OCEAN CITY: 

Gay Nineties Cluv, ou Bel- 
mont, Prop.; Henry Epstein, 
Owner (of Baltimore, Md.). 

SALISBURY: 

Twin Lantern, 

Elmer B. Dashiell, Oper. 
TURNERS STATION: 

Thomas, Dr. Joseph H, 

Edgewater Beach. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BILLERICA: 

One O One Club, Nick 

Ladoulis, Proprietor. 
BOSTON: 

Bay State News Service, Bay 
State Amusement Co., Bay 
State Distributors, and James 
H. Mcllvaine, president. 

Crawford House Theatrical 
Lounge 

Grace, Max L. 

McIlvaine, James H. 

Mouzon, George 

Snyder, Samuel, Boston 
Amusement Co. 

Sullivan, J. Arnold, 

Bookers’ License 150. 

Sunbrock, Larry and his 
Rodeo Show. 

Walker, Julian 

Younger Citizens 
Coordinating Committee 

CAMBRIDGE: 
Montgomery, A. Frank, Jr. 
Salvato, Jo: 

FITCHBURG: 
Bolduc, H€ary 

HOLYOKE: 

Levy, Bernard W., 
Holyoke Theatre. 

LOWELL: 

Crowe, Francis X. 

MONSON; 

Monson House and Leo Cane- 
gallo, Employer. 

NEW BEDFORD: 
Rose, Manuel 

NORTH WEYMOUTH: 
Pearl, Morey 

SPRINGFIELD: 

Fielding, Marjery, and her 
School of the Dance 

WILMINGTON: 

Blue Terrace Ballroom and 
Anthony Del Torto 


MICHIGAN 


BAY CITY: 
Walther, Dr. Howard 








DETROIT: 
i Adler, Caesar, and Hoffman, 
. Sam, Opers., Frontier Ranch. 
: Ammor Record Company 


| Bel Aire (formerly Lee ‘n’ Ed- 
: die’s), and Al Wellman, 
i Ralph Wellman, Philip Flax, 
and Louis Bernstein, 

Owners. 

Bibb, Allen 


Bologna, Sam, Imperial Club 
: Briggs, Edgar M. 
: Daniels, James M. 
; Green, Goldman 
H Hoffman, Sam, Operator, Fron- 
tier Ranch. 
Johnson, Ivory 
Kosman, Hyman 
; San Diego Club, 
Nono Minando. 
Savoy Promotions, and Howard 
G. Pyle. 
Schreiber, Raymond, Owner and 
Oper., Colonial Theatre. 
Victory Supper Club, M. Jones, 
; Owner. . 
Hy FLINT: 
Carpenter, E. M., Mgr., 
Terrace Gardens. 
GRAND RAPIDS: 
Huban, Jack 
LANSING: 
Norris, Elmer, Jr., 
Palomar Ballroom. 
Tholen, Garry 
SISTER LAKES: 
Rendezvous Bowl and Gordon 
}. Miller, Owner. 
TRAVERSE CITY: 
O-At-Ka Beach Pavilion, 
Al Lawson. 


MINNESOTA 


ALEXANDRIA: 
Crest Club, Frank Gasmer 
BEMIDJI: 
Foster, Floyd, Owner, 
Merry Mixers’ Tavern. 
GAYLORD: 
Green, O. M. 
RED WING: 
Red Wing Grill, Robert A. 
Nybo, Operator. 
ST. CLOUD 
Genz, Mike 
ST. PAUL: 
Fox, S. M. 
SPRINGFIELD: 
Green, O. M. 


MISSISSIPPI 


BILOXI: 
Joyce, Harry, Owner, 
Pilot House Night Club. 
GREENVILLE: 
' Pollard, Flenord 
} JACKSON: 
: Perry, T. G. 


MISSOURI 


CAPE GIRARDEAU: 
Gilkison, Lorene 
Moonglow Club 
CHILLICOTHE: 
Hawes, H. H., Manager, 
Windmoor Gardens. 
KANSAS CITY: 
Antonello, John 
Canton, L. R. 
Cox, Mrs. Evelyn 
Esquire Productions, Kenneth 
Yates, Bobby Henshaw. 
Henshaw, Bobby 
Thudium, H. C., Asst. Mgr., 
Orpheum Theatre. 
LEBANON: 
Kay, Frank 
POPLAR BLUFFS: 
Brown, Merle 
ST. LOUIS: 
Barnholtz, Mac 
Caruth, James, Oper., Club 
Rhumboogies, Cafe Society, 
Brown Bomber Bar. 
D'Agostino, Sam 
Markham, Doyle, and 
Tune Town Ballroom 


; MONTANA 


FORSYTH: 
Allison, J. 
NEBRASKA 
COLUMBUS: 
j Moist, Dona 
hs KEARNEY: 
Field, H. B., Mgr., 1733 Club 
OMAHA: 
t El Morocco Club 
Florentine Cafe, and Vance & 
: Sam Vecchio, Owners. 
| Rosso, Charles 
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NEVADA 


ELY: 
Folsom, Mrs, Ruby 


Holtsinger, Ruby 

Stoney, Milo E. 

Warner, A. H. 
PITTMAN: 
Pittman Hotel, and Jimmy 

Coro 5 
RENO: 

Blackman, Mrs. Mary 


NEW JERSEY 


ABSECON: 
Hart, Charles, Pres., Eastern 
Mardi Gras, Inc. 
ASBURY PARK: 
Richardson, Harry 
White, William 
ATLANTIC CITY: 

Applegate's Tavern, and A. j. 
Applegate, Employer. 

Atlantic City Art League 

Dantzler, George, Operator, 
Fassa’s Morocco Restaurant. 

Passa, George, Operator, 
Fassa’s Morocco Restaurant. 

Jones, J. Paul 

Lockman, Harvey 

Morocco Restaurant, Geo. Fassa 
and Geo. Danzler, Opers. 

CAMDEN: 

Towers Ballroom, Pearson Lessy 

and Victor Potamkin, Mgrs. 
CAPE MAY: 

Mayflower Casino, 

Charles Anderson, Operator. 
CLIFTON: 

Studio Bar, and August 

E. Buchner, Prop. 
FLORHAM PARK: 

Florham Park Country Club, 

and Jack Bloom 
HOBOKEN: 
Red Rose lan, and Thos. 
Monto, Employer. 
LAKEWOop: 
Patt, Arthur, Mgr., Hotel Plaza 
Seldin, S. H. 
LONG BRANCH: 

Rappaport, A., Owner, 

The Blue Room. 
MONTCLAIR: 

Cos-Hay Corporation and Mont- 
clair Theatre, Thos. Haynes, 
James Costello. 

MOUNTAINSIDE: 

The Chatterbox, Inc., 

Ray DiCarlo. 
NEWARK: 

Coleman, Melvin 

Hall, Emory 

Harris, Earl 

Jones, Carl W. 

“Panda,” Daniel Straver 

Levine, Joseph 

Prestwood, Williatn 

Red Mirror, Nicholas Grande, 
Prop. 

Simmons, Charles 

Tucker, Frank 

NEW BRUNSWICK: 

Ellel, Jack * 

NORTH ARLINGTON: 
Petruzzi, Andrew 
PATERSON: 

Marsh, James 

Piedmont Social Club 

Pyatt, Joseph 

Riverview Casine 

PLAINFIELD: 

McGowan, Daniel 

SOMERS POINT: 
Dean, Mrs. Jeannette 
Leigh, Stockton 
SUMMIT: 
Ahrons, Mitchell 
TRENTON: 
Laramore, J. Dory 
UNION CITY: 

Head, John E., Owner, and Mr. 
Scott, Mgr., Back Stage Club. 

Kay Sweeney Club 

WEST NEW YORK: * 

B'n2i B'rith Organization, and 
Sam Nate, Employer; Harry 
Boorstein, President. 


NEW MEXICO 


CLOVIS: 
Deaton, J. Earl, Owner, 
Plaza Hotel. 
SANTA FE: 
Emil’s Night Club, and 
Emil Mignardo, Owner. 


NEW YORK 


ALBANY: 
Bologhino, Dominick, Owner, 
Trout Club, 
Kessler, Sam 


Lang, Arthur 

New Abbey Hotel 

New Goblet, The 
AUSABLE CHASM: 

Antler, Nat 

Steurer, Eliot 
BONAVENTURE: 

Class of 1941 of the . 

St. Bonaventure College. 


BRONX: 
Santoro, E. J. 


BROOKLYN: . 
Aurelia Court, Inc. 
Graymont, A. C. 
Johnston, Clifford 
Morris, Philip 
Ornest, Joseph, and Temple 
Voice of Israel. 


1 
Rosman, Gus, Hollywood Cafe 
Steurer, Eliot 
Villa Antique, Mr. P. Antico, 
Prop. 


BUFFALO: 
Jackson, William 
McKay, Louis 
Nelson, Art 
Nelson, Mrs. Mildred 
Rush, Charles E. 


EA ER: 

Starlight Terrace, Cark Del 
Tufo and Vincent Frmi- 
cella, Props. 

ELBRIDGE: 


Ray's Bar-D and Raymond 
C. Demperio. 
FERNDALE: 
Pollack Hotel 


FLEISCHMANNS: 
Cat's Meow, and Mrs. Irene 
Churs, Prop. 
GLEN SPEY: 


Glen Acres Hotel and Country 
Club, Jack W. Rosen, Em- 


ployer. 


GLENS FALLS: 
Halfway House, Ralph Gottlieb, 
Employer; Joel Newman, 
Owner. 


Tiffany, Harry, Mgr., 
Twin Tree Ina. 


GRAND ISLAND: 
Williams, Ossian V. 


GREENFIELD PARK: 
Utopia Lodge 


HUDSON: 
Goldstein, Benny 
Gutto, Samuel 


ITHACA: 
Bond, Jack 


JAMESTOWN: 
Lindstrom & Meyer 


LAKE HUNTINGTON: 
Green Acres Hotel 


LOCH SHELDRAKE: 
Fifty-Two Club, Saul Rapkin, 
Owner. 
Hotel Shlesinger, David Shle- 
singer, Owner. 
Mardenfeld, Isadore, Jr., 
Estate 


MONTICELLO: 
Paddock Supper Club, and 
Ray Masten, Owner. 


MT. VERNON: 
Rapkin, Harry, Prop., 
Wagon Wheel Tavern. 


NEW LEBANON: 
Donlon. Eleanor 


NEW YORK CITY: 

Alexander, Wm. D., and Asso- 
ciated Producers of Negro 
Music 

Amusement Corp. of America 

Baldwin, C. Paul 

Benrubi, M. 

Booker, H. E., and All-Ameri- 
can Entertainment Bureau. 

Broadway Swing Publications, 
L. Frankel, Owner. 

Calman, Carl, and the Calman 
Advertising Agency. 

Camera, Rocco 

Campbell, Norman 

Carestia, A. 

Chiassarini & Co. 

Cohen, Alexander, connected 
with “Bright Lights’’. 

Colfectors’ Items Recording Co., 
and Maurice Spivack and 
Katherine Gregg. 

“Come and Get It’ Company 

Cotton Club 

Crossen, Ken, and Ken Crossen 
Associates 

Crown Records, Inc. 

Currie, Robert W., formerly 
held Booker’s License 2595. 

Davison, Jules 

Denton Boys 


Diener & Dorskind, Inc. 

DuBois-Friedman Production 
Corp. 

Evans & Lee 

Fine Plays, Inc. 


Fotoshop, Inc. 

Fur Dressing & Dyeing 
Salesmen's Union. 

Glyde Oi] Products 

Gray, Lew, and Magic 
Record Co. 

Grisman, Sam 

Gross, Gerald, of United 
Artists Management. 

Heminway, Phil 

Hirliman, George A., Hirliman 
Florida Productions, Inc. 

Kaye-Martin, Kaye-Martin 
Productions. 

King, Gene, 

Former Bookers’ License 3444. 

Koch, Fred G. 

Koren, Aaron 

Kushner, Jack & David 

La Fontaine, Leo 

Law, Frank 

Leigh, Stockton 

Leonard, Joha S. 

Lyon, Allen 
(also known as Arthur Lec) 

Manning, Samuel 

Mascon, Charles 

McCaffrey, Neill 

McKenny, Torrey T. 

Meserole, Ed. P. 

Montello, R. 

Moody, Philip, and Youth 
Monument to the Future 
Organization. 

Murray’s 

Neill, William 

New York Civic Opera Com- 
pany, Wm. Reutemann. 

New York Ice Fantasy Co., 
Scott Chalfant, James Bliz- 
zard and Henry Robinson, 
Owners. 

Orpheus Record Co. 

Parmentier, David 

Prince, Hughie 

Regan, Jack 

Rogers, Harry, Owner, 

“Frisco Follies’. 

Russell, Alfred 

Schwartz, Mrs. Morris 

Singer, John, former Booker’s 
License 3326. 

South Seas, Inc., 

Abner J. Rubien. 

Spotlite Club 

Stein, Ben 

Stein, Norman 

Steve Murray's Mahogany Club 

Strouse, Irving 

Sunbrock, Larry, and His 
Rodeo Show. 

Superior 25 Club, Inc. 

Television Exposition Produc- 
tions, Inc., and Edw. A. Cor- 
nez, president. 

Thomson, Sava and Valenti, Inc. 

United Artists Management 

Wee & Leventhal, Inc. 

Wilder Operating Co. 

Wisotsky, S. 

NIAGARA FALLS: 

Paness, Joseph, 

connected with Midway Park. 
ONEONTA: 
Shepard, Maximilian, Owner, 
New Windsor Hotel. 
ROCHESTER: 
Lloyd, George 
Valenti, Sam 
ROME: 

Turf Restaurant, and Carmen 

Acquino, Operator. 
SARATOGA SPRINGS: 

Messrs. Stevens and Arthur L. 

Clark. 


Fretto, Joseph 
Rudds Beach Nite Klub or Cow 


Shed, and Magnus E. Ed- 
wards, Manager. 
Silverman, Harry 
SOUTH FALLSBURG: 
Majestic Hotel, Messrs. Cohen, 


Kornfeld and Shore, Owners 
and Operators. 

Seldin, S. H., Oper., 
Grand View Hotel. 


SUFFERN: 
Armitage, Walter, Pres., 
County Theatre. 


SYRACUSE: 
Bagozzi’s Fantasy Cafe, and 
Frank Bagozzi, Employer. 
Feinglos, Norman \ 
Syracuse Musical Club 


TANNERSVILLE: 
Rips Inn, Basil Germano, 
Owner. 


TROY: 
DeSina, Manuel 
TUCKAHOE: 
Birnbaum, Murray 
Roden, Walter 


UTICA: 
Burke’s Log Cabin, Nick 
Burke, Owner. 


VALHALLA: 


Twin Palms Resewerant, 
John Masi, Prop. 
WHITE PLAINS: 
Brod, Mario 
Reis, Les Hechiris Corp. 
YONKERS: 
Babner, William 


LONG ISLAND 
(New York) 


BAYSIDE, LONG ISLAND: 
Mirage Room, and Edw. &. 
Friedland 
FAR ROCKAWAY: 
Town House Restaurant, and 
Bernard Kurland, Proprietor. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


CAROLINA BEACH: 
Economides, Chris 
Stokes, Gene 
CHARLOTTE: 
Amusement Corp. of America, 
Edson ©. Blackman, Jr. 
Jones, M. P. 


DURHAM: 


* 


Gordon, Douglas 
Royal Music Co, 
FAYETTEVILLE: 
The Town Pump, Inc. 
GREENSBORO: 
Fair Park Casino and 
Irish Horan. 
Plantation Club, and Fred 
Koury, Owner. 
Weingarten, E., Sporting 
Events, Inc. 
KINSTON: 
Courie, E. F. 
Parker, David 
RALEIGH: 
Charles T. Norwood Post, 
American Legion. 
WALLACE: 
Strawberry Festival, Inc. 


WILLIAMSTON: 
Grey, A. J. 

WILSON: 
McCann, Sam 
McEachon, Sam 


WINSTON-SALEM: 
Payne, Miss L. 


OHIO 


AKRON: 
Basford, Doyle 
Millard, Jack, Mgr. and Lessee, 
Merry-Go-Round. 
Pullman Cafe, George Subrin, 
Owner and Manager. 


CANTON: 
Holt, Jack 
CINCINNATI: 
Anderson, Albert, 
Booker’s License 2956. 
Black, Floyd 
Carpenter, Richard 
Einhorn, Harry 
Kolb, Matt 
Lantz, Myer (Blackie) 
Lee, Eugene 
Overton, Harold 
Reider, Sam 
Smith, James R. 
Sunbrock, 
Wonder Bar, James McFatridge, 
Owner. 
CLEVELAND: 
Amata, Carl and Mary, Green 
Derby Cafe, 3314 E. 116th St. 
Dixon, Forrest 
Euclid 55th Co. 
Heller, Saul 
Manuel Bros. Agency, 
Bookers’ License 3568. 
Monaco’s Restaurant, and 
Frank Monaco. 
Salanci, Frank J. 
Tutstone, Velma 
Willis, Elroy 
COLUMBUS: 
Askins, Lane 
Bell, Edward 
Bellinger, C. Robert 
Beta Nu Bldg. Asso., and Mrs. 
Emerson Cheek, Pres. 
Carter, Ingram 
Charles Bloce Post No. 157, 
American Legion. 
Mallorty, William 
McDade, Phil - 
Paul D. Robinson Fire Fighters 
Post No. 567, and Captain 
G. W. McDonald. 
DELAWARE: 
Bellinger, C. Robert 
FINDLAY: 
Bellinger, C. Robert 
Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. Karl, 
Opers., Paradise Club. 


Inc., 


INTERNATIONAL 


PIQUA: 
Lee 























































































































Sedgewick, Operator. PHIL 
PORTSMOUTH: Ast 
Amvets Club, Post 63, and +“ 
Stewart Barber, Manager il 
Smuth, Phil a: 
PROCTORVILLE: Bry 
Plantation Club, and Paul p, But 
Reese, Owner. Dav 
ILEDO: B 
Dutch Village, Duk 
A. J. Hand, Oper. Fab 
Huntley, Lucius Gar 
National Athletic Club, and Roy Bi 
Finn and Archie Miller McS 
Nightingale, Homer Phil 
YOUNGSTOWN: Pail 
Einhorn, Harry - 
Reider, Sam - 
ZANESVILLE: er: 
Venner, Pierre Roth 
Stan 

OKLAHOMA PITTS 

ADA: Anat 
Hamilton, Herman Fickl 

ENID: Matt! 
Oxford Hotel Ballroom, and Ar 

Gene Norris, Employer. Reigt 

MUSKOGEE: Sala, 

Gutire, John A., Manager, Fl 
Rodeo Show, connected with POTTS 
Grd National of Muskogee, Schm 
Oklahoma. n 

OKLAHOMA CITY: Pom 

Holiday Inn, 9 4 

Louis Strauch, Owner SLATIN 
Louis’ Tap Room, Flick, 

Louis Strauch, Owner, STRAFI 
Southwestern Attractions and Poins¢ 

M. Boldman and Jak 

Swiger. orl 

The 29 Club, 

Louis Strauch, Owner, WASHI 

TULSA: — 
Goltry, Charles nee * 
Shunatona, Chief Joe . 
Williams, Cargile (Jimmy) WILLIA 

Circle 
OREGON onan 

HERMISTON: — 
Rosenberg, Mrs. R. M. 

PORTLAND: RH 
Acme Club Lounge and A. ¥. 

Denton, Manager. — 

Yank Club of Oregon, Inc., alm 3" 
R. C. Bartlett, President ne 

SALEM: | 
Oregon Institute of Dancing, SOU 

Mr. Lope, Manager. GREENV 
. Bryant, 
PENNSYLVANIA — 

ALIQUIPPA: Jackson 
Guinn, Otis Nationa 

BERWYN: MOULTR: 
Main Line Civic Light Opa Wurthn 

Co., Nat Burns, Director. ROCK HI 

BIRDSBORO: Rolax, | 
Birdsboro Oriole Home Ass. SPARTAN 

BRYN MAWR: Holcom 
Foard, Mrs. H. J. M. 

CHESTER: i i 
Fisher, Sam JOHNSON 
Hi Top Cafe, Danny Burton, 

and Jack Sugarman, O KNOXVIL 

Pyle, Wm. Henders 

Reindollar, Harry NASHVIL 

CLARION: Brentwo 
Birocco, J. E. H. L. 
Smith, Richard Club Za 
Rending, Albert A. Floyd 

DEVON: PARIS: 
Jones, Martin Bell, Ric 

DONORA: 

Bedford, C. D. 

EASTON: AMARILL( 

Calicchio, E, J., and Mati Cox, Mil 
Michael, Mgrs., Victory AUSTIN: 
room. El Moroc 

Green, Morris Franks, ” 

Jacobson, Benjamin Williams, 

Koury, Joseph, Owner, BOLING: 
The Y. M. I. D. Club Pails, isa 

EVERSON: Band B 
Mayflower Inn, and Mr. DALLAS: 

Mrs. Walter King, Owners. _—. ‘ 

FAIRMOUNT PARE: Embassy 

Riverside Inn, Askew 


Samuel Ottenberg, Pres. 
HARRISBURG: 
Reeves, William T. 
Waters, B. N. 
KINGSTON: 
Johns, Robert 
MARSHALLTOWN: 
Willard, Weldon D. 
MEADVILLE: 
Noll, Carl 
MIDLAND: 
Mason, Bill 
NANTICOKE: 
Hamilton's Night Club, ad 
Jack Hamilton, Owner 
NEW CASTLE: 
Bondurant, Harry 


AUSICIA 









Sr., Co 
Lee, Doi 
Lynn), 
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ators o 
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May, Osd 
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erator. 


63, and 
fanager 


ad Paul Dp, 


lub, and 
Miller ™ 


MA 


pom, and 
ployer. 


» Manager, 
nected with 
9— Muskogee, 


wher 


wher, 
actions and 
n and jad 


wher, 


Jimmy) 
N 
M. 


: and A. ¥W. 


on, Inc., aad 
resident 


' Dancing, 
ger. 


[ANIA 


Light Open 


Director. 
Jome Ass. 


M. 


anny Thoms 
nan, Ownel 


D. 


- Club, ast 


PHILADELPHIA: 
Associated Artists Bureau 
Benny-the-Bums, 
Benjamin Fogelman, Prop. 
Bilcore Hotel, and Wm. Clore, 
Operator. 
Bryant, G. Hodges 
Bubeck, Carl F. 
Davis, Russell L., and Trianon 
Ballroom 
DuPree, Reese 
Fabiani, Ray 
Garcia, Lou, formerly held 
Booker’s License 2620. 
McShain, John 
Philadelphia Gardens, Inc. 
Philadelphia Lab. Co. and 
Luis Colantunno, Mgr. 
Raymond, Don G., of Creative 
Entertainment Bureau, Book- 
ers’ License 3402. 
Rothe, Otto 
Stanley, Frank 
PITTSBURGH: 
Anania, Flores 
Ficklin, Thomas 
Matthews, Lee A., 
Artist Service, Bookers’ 
cense 2521. 
Reight, C. H. 
Sala, Joseph M., Owner, 
El Chico Cafe. 
POTTSTOWN: 
Schmoyer, Mrs. Irma 
READING: 
Nally, Bernard 
SLATINGTON: 
Flick, Walter H. 
STRAFFORD: 
Poinsette, Walter 
UPPER DARBY: 
Wallace, Jerry 
WASHINGTON: 
Athens, Peter, Mgr., 
Washington Cocktail Lounge. 
Lee, Edward 
WILLIAMSPORT: 
Circle Hotel and James Pinella 
Pennella, James 
WORTHINGTON: 
Conwell, J. R. 


RHODE ISLAND 


PROVIDENCE: 
Allen, George 
Belanger, Lucian 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


GREENVILLE: 

Bryant, G. Hodges 

Goodman, H. E., Mgr., 

The Pines. 

Jackson, Rufus 

National Home Show 
MOULTRIEVILLE: 

Wurthmann, Geo. W., Jr. 
ROCK HILLS: 

Rolax, Kid 
SPARTANBURG: 

Holcome, H. C. 


TENNESSEE 


JOHNSON CITY: 
Burton, Theodore J. 
KNOXVILLE: 
Henderson, John 
NASHVILLE: 
Brentwood Dinner Club, 
H. L. Waxman, Owner. 
Club Zanzibar, and Billie and 
Floyd Hayes 
PARIS: 
Bell, Richard A. 


TEXAS 


AMARILLO: 

Cox, Milton 

AUSTIN: 

El Morocco 

Franks, Tony 

Williams, Mark, Promoter 

BOLING: 

Fails, Isaac, Manager, Spotlight 

Band Booking Cooperative 
DALLAS: 

Carnahan, R. H. 

Embassy Club, and Helen 
Askew and Jas. L. Dixon, 
Sr., Co-owners 

Lee, Don, and Linskie (Skippy 
Lynn), owners of Script & 
Score Productions and oper- 
ators of ‘Sawdust and Swing- 
time.” 

May, Oscar P. and Harry E. 

Morgan, J. C. 

'S CHRISTI: 

Kirk, Edwin 

FORT WORTH: 

Carnahan, Robert 

Coo Coo Club 

— Door and 

‘ator 

Smith, }. F. 

GALVESTON: 
Evans, Bob 


OCTOBER, 


and New 
Li- 


and 


Joe Earl, 


1948 


r 





HENDERSON: 
Wright, Robert 
HOUSTON: 
Jetson, Oscar 
Revis, Bouldin 
World Amusements, Inc. 
Thomas A. Wood, Pres. 
KILGORE: 
Club Plantation 
Mathews, Edna 
LONGVIEW: 
Ryan, A. L. 
PALESTINE: 
Earl, J. W. 
PARIS: 
Ron-Da-Voo, and Frederick J. 
Merkle, Employer. 
SAN ANGELO: 
Specialty Productions, and Nel- 
son Scott and Wallace Kelton 
SAN ANTONIO: 
Moore, Alex 
Obledo, F. J. 


TYLER: 

Gilfillan, Max 

Tyler Entertainment Co. 
VALASCO: 

Fails, Isaac A., Manager, Spot- 
light Band Booking & Orches- 
tra Management Co. 

WACO: 
Peacock Club, 
E. C. Cramer and R. E, Cass 
WICHITA FALLS: 
Dibbles, C. 
Whatley, Mike 


VERMONT 


BURLINGTON: 
Thomas, Ray 


VIRGINIA 


ALEXANDRIA: 
Dove, Julian M., Capitol 
Amusement Attractions. 
DANVILLE: 
Fuller, J. H. 
LYNCHBURG: 
Bailey, Clarence A. 
NEWPORT NEWS: 
McClain, B. 
NORFOLK: 
Big Trzek Diner, Percy Simon, 
Prop. 
ROANOKE: 
Harris, Stanley 
SUFFOLK: 
Clark, W. H. 


WASHINGTON 


MAPLE VALLEY: 
Rustic [nn 

TACOMA: 
Dittbenner, Charles 
King, Jan 


WEST VIRGINIA 


BLUEFIELD: 
Brooks, Lawson 
Thompson, Charles G. 


CHARLESTON: 
Club Congo, Paul Daley, 
Owner. 
Corey, LaBabe 
Hargreave, Paul 
White, Ernest B. 


INSTITUTE: 
Hawkins, Charles 


MORGANTOWN: 
Leone, Tony, former manager, 
Morgantown Country Club. 
Niner, Leonard 


WISCONSIN 


BOWLER: 
Reinke, Mr. and Mrs. 


BRADLEY: 


Jim's Logging Camp, 
James Gough. 
EAGLE RIVER: | 
Denoyer, A. J. 


GREEN BAY: 


Franklin, Allen 
Galst, Erwin 
Peasley, Chas. W. 


GREENVILLE: 


Reed, Jimmie 


HAYWARD: 


The Chicago Inn, and Louis O, 
Runner, Owner and Operator. 
HEAFFORD JUNCTION: 
Kilinski, Phil, Prop., Phil's 
Lake Nakomis Resort. 
KESHENA: 
American Legion Auxiliary 
Long, Matilda 
LA CROSSE: 
Tooke, Thomas, and Little 
Dandy Tavern. 


MILWAUKEE: 
Continental Theatre Bar, 
Robt. A. Paliafito, Mgr. 
Thomas, Derby 
Weinberger, A. J. 
MOSINEE: 
Peplin Hall, and Mrs. A. 
Chruscicki, Proprietor. 
NEOPIT: 
American Legion, 
Sam Dickenson, Vice-Com. 
RHINELANDER: 
Kendall, Mr., Mgr., 
Holly Wood Lodge. 
Khoury,. Tony 
SHEBOYGAN: 
Sicilia, N. 
STURGEON BAY: 
Larsheid, Mrs. Geo., Prop. 
Carman Hotel 


DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


WASHINGTON: 

Alvis, Ray C. 

Arcadia- Ballroom, Edw. P., 
Meserole, Owner and Oper. 

Archer, Pat 

Brown Derby 

Cabana Club and Jack Staples 

China Clipper, Sam Wong, 
Owner, 

5 O'clock Club and Jack 
Staples, Owner 

Frattone, James 

Furedy, E. S., Mgr., 
Trans Lux Hour Glass. 

Hoberman, John Price, Presi- 
dent, Washington Aviation 
Country Club 

Hoffman, Ed. F., 
Hoffman's 3-Ring Circus. 

Kirsch, Fred 

McDonald, Earl H. 

Moore, Frank, Owner, 
Star Dust Inn, 

O'Brien, John T. 

Rayburn, E. F 

Reich, Eddie 

Rittenhouse, Rev. H. B. 

Rosa, Thomas N. 

Smith, J. A. 

Trans Lux Hour Glass, 
E. S, Furedy, Mgr. 


HAWAII 


HONOLULU: 
The Woodland, Alexander 
Asam, Proprietor. 


CANADA 
ALBERTA 
CALGARY: - 
Fort Brisbois Chapter of the 
Imperial Order Daughters of 
the Empire. 


Simmons, Gordon A. (Bookers’ 
License No. 4090) 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


VANCOUVER: 
H. Singer & Co. Enterprises, 
and H. Singer. 


ONTARIO 


BRANTFORD: 

Newman, Charles 

CHATHAM: 
Taylor, Dan 
GRAVENHURST: 

Webb, James, and Summer 

Gardens 
GUELPH: 

Naval Veterans Asso., and 

Louis C. Janke, President 
HAMILTON: 

Nutting, M. R., Pres., Merrick 
Bros. Circus (Circus Produc- 
tions, Ltd.) 

GASTINGS: 

Bassman, George, and 

Riverside Pavilion 
LONDON: 

Merrick Bros. Circus (Circus 
Productions, Ltd.), M. R. 
Nutting, Pres. 

Seven Dwarfs Inn 

PORT ARTHUR: 

Curtin, M. 

SUDBURY: 

Danceland Pavilion, and 

F. R. McLean, Prop. 
TORONTO: 

Chin Up Producers, Ltd., 
Roly Young, Mgr. 

Leslie, George 

Local Union 1452, CIO Steel 
Workers’ Organizing Com. 

Miquelon, V. 

Radio Station CHUM 


and 


QUEBEC 


MONTREAL: 
Auger, Henry 
Beriau, Maurice, and La 

Societe Artistique. 

Danis, Claude 
Daoust, Hubert 
Daoust, Raymond 
DeSautels, C. B. 
Dioro, John 
Emery, Marcel 
Emond, Roger 
Lussier, Pierre 
Sourkes, Irving 
Sunbrock, Larry 

QUEBEC CITY: 
Sourkes, Irving 

VERDUN: . 
Senecal, Leo 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Alberts, Joe 
Al-Dean Circus, F. D. Freeland 
Angel, Alfred 
Arwood, Ross 
Aulger, J. H., 
Aulger Bros. Stock Co, 
Ball, Ray, Owner, 
All-Star Hit Parade 
Baugh, Mrs. Mary 
Bert Sinith Revue 
Bigley, Mel. O. 
Blake, Milton (also known as 
Manuel Blanke and Tom Kent). 
Blanke, Manuel {also known as 
Milton Blake and Tom Kent). 
Bosserman, Herbert (Tiny) 
Braunstein, B. Frank 
Bruce, Howard, Mgr., 
“Crazy Hollywood Co."’. 
Brugier, Harold 
Brydon, Ray Marsh, of the 
Dan Rice 3-Ring Circus. 
Buffalo Ranch Wild West Circus, 
Art Mix, R. C. (Bob) Grooms, 
Owhers and Managers. 
Burns, L. L., and Partners 


Carroll, Sam 

Conway, Stewart 

Cornish, D. H. 

Coroneos, Jimmy 

DeShon, Mr. 

Eckhart, Robert 

Farrance, B. F. 

Fechan, Gordon F. 

Ferris, Mickey, Owner and Mgr., 
“American Beauties on Parade’. 

Fitzkee, Dariel 

Fox, Jess 

Fox, Sam M. 

Freeland, F. D., Al-Dean Circus 

Freeman, Jack, Mgr., 
Follies Gay Paree 


Freich, Joe C. 

Garnes, C. M. 

George; Wally 

Grego, Pete 

Gutire, John A., Manager, Rodeo 
Show, connected with Grand 
National of Muskogee, Okla. 


Hoffman, Ed. F., 
Hoffman’s 3-Ring Circus. 

Horan, Irish 

Horn, O. B. 

International Magicians, Produc- 
ers of ‘‘Magic in the Air’’. 

Johnson, Sandy 

Johnston, Clifford 

Kay, Bert 

Kelton, Wallace 

Kent, Tom (also known as 
Manuel Blanke and Milton 
Blake). 

Keyes, Ray 

Kimball, Dude (or Romaine) 

Kirk, Edwin 

Kosman, Hyman 

Larson, Norman J. 

Levin, Harry 

Magee, Floyd 

Matthews, John 

Maurice, Ralph 

McCann, Frank 

McCaw, E. E., Owner, 
Horse Follies of 1946. 

McHunt, Arthur 

Meeks, D. C. 

Merry Widow Company, and 
Eugene Haskell, Raymond 
E. Mauro, Ralph Paonessa, 
Managers. 

Miller, George E., 
Bookers’ License 

Miquelon, V. 

Mosher, Woody (Paul Woody) 

New York Ice Fantasy Co., Scott 
Chalfant, James Blizzard and 
Henry Robinson, Owners. 


Ouellette, Louis 


Patterson, Chas. 
Platinum Blond Revue 


Rea, John 
Richardson, Vaughan, 
Pine Ridge Follies 
Roberts, Harry E. (also known as 
Hap Roberts or Doc Mel Roy) 
Robertson, T. E., 
Robertson Rodeo, Inc. 
Ross, Hal ]. 
Ross, Hal j., Enterprises 
Sargent, Selwyn G. 
Scott, Nelson 
Singer, Leo, Singer's Midgets 
Smith, Ora T 
Specialty Productions 
Stone, Louis, Promoter 


Jr., former 
129. 


Stover, William 

Straus, George 

Sunbrock, Larry, and His ‘ 
Rodeo Show. 

Tabar, Jacob W. 

Taflan, Mathew 

Temptations of 1941 

Thomas, Mac 

Travers, Albert A. 

Waltner, Marie, Promoter 

Ward, W. W. 

Watson, N. C. 

Weills, Charles 

Williams, Cargile 

Williams, Frederick 

Wilson, Ray 

Woody, Paul (Woody Mosher) 


THEATRES AND 
PICTURE HOUSES 


Arranged alphabetically 
as to States and 
Canada 


MASSACHUSETTS 
BOSTON: 
E. M. Loew's Theatres 
HOLYOKE: 
Holyoke Theatre, B. W. Levy 
MICHIGAN 


DETROIT: 
Colonial Theatre, Raymond 
Schreiber, Owner and Oper. 
GRAND RAPIDS: 
Powers Theatre 


MISSOURI 


KANSAS CITY: 
Main Street Theatre 


NEW JERSEY 


MONTCLAIR: 
Montclair Theatre and Cos-Hay 
Corp., Thomas Haynes, James 
Costello. 


OHIO 


CLEVELAND: 
Metropolitan Theatre 
Emanuel Stutz, Oper. 


TENNESSEE 


KNOXVILLE: 
Bijou Theatre 


NIRGINIA 
BUENA VISTA: 
Rockbridge Theatre 





UNFAIR LIST of the 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS 


—_— 





BANDS ON THE 
UNFAIR LIST 
Florence Rangers Band, Gardner, 
Mass. 

Heywood-Wakefield, Band, Gard- 
ner, Mass. 

Letter Carriers Band, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 


ORCHESTRAS 

Baer, Stephen S., Orchestra, 
Reading, Pa. 

Bass, Al, Orchestra, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

Bianchi, Al, Orchestra, 
Oakridge, N. J. 

Capps, Roy, Orchestra, 
Sacramento, Calif. 


Cargyle, Lee and His Orchestra, 


Mobile, Ala. 

Coleman, Joe, and His Orch., 
Galveston, Texas. 

Cook, Joe, Orchestra, 
Loveland, Colo. 

Craig, Max and His Orchestra, 
Butler, Pa. 

De Paolis, Joe and His Orchestra, 
Butler, Pa. 

Downs, Red, Orchestra, 
Topeka, Kan. 

Ellis, Harry B., Orchestra, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 

Fox River Valley Boys Orch., 
Pardeeville, Wis. 

Glen, Coke and His Orchestra, 
Butler, Pa. 

Hughes, Jimmy & Orchestra, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Jones, Stevie, and his Orchestra, 
Catskill, N. Y. 

Kaye, John and his Orchestra, 
Jersey City, N. Y. 

Killmer, Earl & His Orchestra, 

Kingston, N. Y. 


Kryl, Bohumir, and his Symphony 
Orchestra. 

La Motte, Henry and His Orches- 
tra, Butler, Pa. 

Lee, Duke Doyle, and his Orches- 
tra, “‘The Brown Bombers", 
Poplar Bluff, Mo. 

Marin, Pablo, and his Tipica Or- 
chestra, Mexico City, Mexico. 

Nevchtols, Ed., Orchestra, 
Monroe, Wis. 

O'Neil, Kermit and Ray, Orches- 
tra, Westfield, Wis. 

Samiczyk, Casimir, Orchestra, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Startt, Lou and His Orchestra, 
Easton, Md. 

Stidham, Al & His Tip Toppers, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


LITTLE ROCK: 
Arkansas Livestock & Rodeo 
Assn., Senator Clyde 
Byrd, Sec. 


CALIFORNIA 


BIG BEAR LAKE: 
Cressman, Harry E. 


’ CULVER CITY: 


Mardi Gras Ballroom 

LONG BEACH: 
Schooler, Harry 

SAN BERNARDINO: 
Sierra Park Ballroom,’ 
Clark Rogers, Mer. 

SAN LUIS OBISPO: 
Seaton, Don 

SANTA ROSA: 
Rend , Lake County 





Van Brundt, Stanley, Orch . 
Oakridge, N. J 

Weltz Orchestra, 
Kitchener, Ont., Canada 

Young, Buddy, Orchestra, 
Denville, N. J. 





INDIVIDUALS, CLUBS, 
HOTELS, Etc. 
This List is alphabeti- 
cally arranged in States, 
Canada and Mis- 
cellaneous 


ARIZONA 


DOUGLAS: 
Top Hat 


ARKANSAS 
HOT SPRINGS: 
Forest Club, and Haskell 
Hardage, Proprietor. 


COLORADO 
D 


ENVER: 

Yucca Club, and Al Beard, 
Manager. 

LOVELAND: 

Westgate Ballroom 


CONNECTICUT 


BRIDGEPORT: 
Schwaebischer Mannechor Hall 
HARTFORD: 
Buck’s Tavern, 
Frank S. DeLucco, Prop. 
NORWICH: 
Wonder Bar 


FLORIDA 


CLEARWATER: 
Sea Horse Grill and Bar 
KEY WEST: 
Delmonico Bar, and Artura Boza 
Tradewinds Club, and Murray 
Singer, manager 
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Sy ai ae 


MIAMI BEACH: 
Coronado Hotel 
ST. PETERSBURG: 
Gay Nineties 
SARASOTA: 
Bobby Jones Golf Club 
400°" Club 
Lido Beach Casino 
Sarasota Municipal Auditorium 
Sarasota Municipal Trailer Park 
TAMPA: 
Grand Oregon, Oscar Leon Mgr. 


ILLINOIS 


EUREKA: 
Haccker, George 
GALESBURG: 
Townsend Club No. 2 
MATTOON: 
U. S. Grant Hotel 
STERLING: 
Bowman, John E. 
Sigman, Arlie. 


INDIANA 


SOUTH BEND: 
St. Casimir Ballroom 


IOWA 

BOONE: 

Miner's Hall 
COUNCIL BLUFFS: 

Council Bluffs Country Club 

Elks Club 
DUBUQUE: 

julien Dubuque Hotel 


KANSAS 


WICHITA: 
Shadowland Dance Club 


KENTUCKY 


BOWLING GREEN: 
Jackman, Joe L. 
Wade, Golden G. 

BROADSTOWN: 
Masonic Hall 


LOUISIANA 


NEW ORLEANS: 
Club Rocket 
Happy Landing Club 


MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE: 
Knowles, A. L. 
HAGERSTOWN: 
Audubon Club, M. I. Patterson, 
Manager. 
Rabasco, C. A., and Baldwin 
Cafe. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


METHUEN: 

Central Cafe, and Messrs. Yana- 
konis, Driscoll & Gagnon, 
Owners and Managers. 

WORCESTER: 

Dinty More's and Wm. Camp- 
bell, Operator. 

Gedymin, Walter 


MICHIGAN 


FLINT: 

Central High School Audi. 
HOUGHTON LAKE: 

Johnson Cocktail Lounge 

Johnson's Rustic Dance Palace 
INTERLOCHEN: 

National Music Camp 


MARQUETTE: 
Johnston, Martin M. 


MINNESOTA 


BUHL: 

Servicemen's Club 

DEER RIVER: 
Hi-Hat Club 

GRAND RAPIDS: 
Club Alamo 

MINNEAPULIS: 

Frederick Lee Co., and Lee 
Redman & Sev Widman, 
Operators. 

Minneapolis Attractions, and 
Cc. C. Milkes, Manager. 

Twin City Amusement Co., 
and Frank W. Patterson. 

ST. PAUL: 

Burk, Jay 

Twin City Amusement Co., 
and Frank W. Patterson. 


MISSISSIPPI 


MERIDIAN: 
Woodland Inna 


MISSOURI 
ST. JOSEPH: 
Rock Island Hall 


NEBRASKA 


OMAHA: 

Whitney, John B. 

Baker Advertising Company 
SCOTTSBLUFF: 

Moose Lodge 


NEW JERSEY 


ATLANTIC CITY: 
Hotel Lafayette 
Terminal Bar 
CLIFTON: 
Boeckmann, Jacob 
ELIZABETH: 
Polish Falcons of America, 
Nest 126. 
JERSEY CITY: 
Band Box Agency, Vince 
Giacinto, Director 
Ukranian National Home 
LINDEN: 
Polish National Home, and 
Jacob Dragon, President. 
MOONACHIE: 
Villa Conti 
MT. FREEDOM: 
Klode’s Hotel 
NETCONG: 
Kiernan’s Restaurant, and 
Frank Kiernan, Proprietor 
NORTH HACKENSACK: 
The Suburban 
PASSAIC: 
Crystal Palace Ballroom 
PLAINFIELD: 
Polish National Home 


NEW YORK 


BROOKLYN: 
Frohman, Louis 
BUFFALO: 
Hall, Art 
Williams, Buddy 
Williams, Ossian 
CERES: 
Coliseum 
COLLEGE POINT: 
Muchler's Hall 
ITHACA: 
Elks Lodge No. 636 
LOCKPORT: 
Tioga Tribe No. 289, Fraternal 
Order of Redmen. 
MECHANICVILLE: 
Cole, Harold 
MOHAWE: 
Hurdic, Leslie, and 
Vineyards Dance Hall. 
MT. VERNON: 
Studio Club 
NEW YORK CITY: 
Bohemian National Hall 
Disc Company of America 
(Asch Recordings) 
Richman, Wm. L. 
Sammy's Bowery Follies, Sam 
Fuchs, Owner. 
LEAN: 
Rollerland Rink 
ROCHESTER: 
Mack, Henry, and City Hall 
Cafe, and Wheel Cafe. 
SYRACUSE: 
Club Royale 
YONKERS: 
Polish Community Center 


NORTH CAROLINA 
ASHEVILLE: 
Propes, Fitzhough Lee 
KINSTON: 
Parker, David 
WILMINGTON: 
Village Barn, and K. A. 
Lehto, Owner. 
OHIO 
CINCINNATI: 
Wallace, Dr. J. H. 
CONNEAUT: 
MacDowell Music Club 
DAYTON: P 
Cecil Harris Cocktail Bar 
GEORGETOWN: 
Lake Placentia Hall, and 
W. L. Crist, Manager. 
IRONTON: 
Club Riveria 
WARREN: 
Knevevich, Andy, and Andy's 
Ino. 


OKLAHOMA 


HUGO: 
Al. G. Kelly-Miller Bros. Circus, 
Obert Miller, General Man. 
OKLAHOMA CITY: 
Orwig, William, Booking Agent 
VINITA: 
Rodeo Association 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ALLENTOWN: 
Park Valley Inn, and Bill (Blue) 
Bunderla, Proprietor. 
The Astor, and Mr. and Mrs, 
Frank Kush, Props. 
BUTLER: 
Pagganilli, Deano 
Sinkevich, William 
CHICORA: 
Millerstown High School 
DUNMORE: 
Arcadia Bar & Grill, and 
Wm. Sabatelle, Prop. 
Charlie's Cafe, 
Charlie DeMarco, Prop. 
EYNON: 
Rogers Hall, and Stanley 
Rogers, Proprietor. 
HARWICK: 
Victory Hotel, and Henry 
Kelhar 
LYNDORA: 
Ukranian Hall 
PHILADELPHIA: 
Morgan, R. Duke 


PITTSBURGH: 
Club 2 


Flamingo Roller Palace, 
J. C. Navari, Oper. 
New Penn Inn, Louis, Alex and 
Jim Passarella, Props. 
ROULETTE: 
Brewer, Edgar, Roulette House 
SCRANTON: 
P. O. S. of A. Hall, and 



























TWO RIVERS: PORT STANLEY: MARYLAND 
Club 42 and Mr. Gauger, Melody Ranch Dance Floor BALTIMORE: 
Manager TORONTO: State Theatre 
Timms Hall & Tavern Echo Recording Co., and 
DISTRICT OF wa eemment,, Hambourg. MASSACHUSETTS 
COLUMBIA Long Beach Dance Pavilion ae 
WASHINGTON: WINDSOR: ee 
Star Dust Club, Showboat Ballroom, and R. A. 
Frank Moore Prop. Botoshan. MICHIGAN 
. : DETROIT: 
CANADA QUEBEC Shubert Lafayette Theatre 
AYLMER: 
BRITISH Lakeshore Inn MISSOURI 
MONTREAL: ST. LOUIS: 
COLUMBIA Harry Feldman Fox Theatre 
VICTORIA: QUEBEC: 
Sdasems toe L’Auberge Des. Quatre Chemins, NEW YORK 
and Adrien Asselin, Prop. BUFFALO: 
MANITOBA Basil Bros. Theatres Circuit, ip. 
MISCELLANEOUS cluding: Lafayette, Apollo, 
WINNIPEG: Broadway, Genesee, 


Roseland Dance Gardens, and 


John F. McGee, Manager. 
Marvin, Eddie 


AL. G. Kelly-Miller Bros. Circus, 
Obert Miller, General Manager 


Strand, Varsity, Victoria, 
20th Century Theatres 
KENMORE: 
Basil Bros. Theatres Circuit, ip. 








Chas. A. Ziegler, M 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


CHARLESTON: 
Eisenmann, James F. (Bunk) 


TENNESSEE 


BRISTOL: 
Knights of Templar 


TEXAS 


PORT ARTHUR: 
DeGrasse, Lenore 

SAN ANGELO: 
Club Acapulco 


VIRGINIA 


BRISTOL: 

Knights of Templar 
NEWPORT NEWS: 

Off Beat Club 

Victory Supper Club 
NORFOLK: 

Panella, Frank J., Clover Farm 

and Dairy Stores. 

RICHMOND: 

William Lodge Elks Home 
ROANOKE: 

Krisch, Adolph 


WEST VIRGINIA 
CHARLESTON: 
Savoy Club, ‘‘Flop’’ Thompson 
and Louie Risk, Opers. 
KEYSTONE: 
Calloway, Franklin 
FAIRMONT: 
Adda Davis, Howard Weekly, 
Gay Spot 
Amvets, Post No. 1 
FOLLANSBEE: 
Follansbee Community Center 
PARKERSBURG: 
Silver Grille, R. D. Hiley. 
Owner. 


WELLSBURG: 
Loyal Order of Moose, No. 1564 


WISCONSIN 


BARABOO: 
Devils Lake Chateau, James 
Halsted, Manager. 
COTTAGE GROVE: 
Cottage Grove Town Hall, and 
John Galvin, Operator. 
GRAND MARSH: 
Patrick's Lake Pavilion, 
Milo Cushman. 
KENOSHA: 
Petrifying Springs Club House 
LOUISBURG: 
Dreeson’s Hall 
OREGON: 
Village Hall 
POWERS LAKE: 
Powers Lake Pavilion, 
Casimir Fec, Owner. 
RICE LAKE: 
Victor Sokop Dance Pavillion 
TRUESDELL: 
Bloxdorf, Julius, Tavern 


ONTARIO tediag Colvin Th 
CUMBERLAND: cluding Colvin Theatre, 
Maple Leaf Hall THEATRES AND NEW JERSEY 
HAMILTON: PICTURE HOUSES 
Hamilton Arena, MONTCLAIR: 
Percy Thompson, Mgr. INDIANA Montclair Theatre 
HAWKESBURY: INDIANAPOLIs: TENNESSEE 
Century Inn, and Mr. Descham- Ace 
Circle Theatre MEMPHIS: 
bault, Manager. Warner Theatre 
Triangle, and J. & E. Assaly, 
apn. vere LOUISIANA 
KINGSVILLE: SHREVEPORT: CANADA 
Lakeshore Terrace Gardens, and Capitol Theatre MANITOBA 
Messrs. S. McManus and V. Majestic Theatre WINNIPEG: 
Barrie. Strand Theatre Odeon Theatre 








FOR SALE or EXCHANGE 





FOR SALE—Wnm. S. Haynes sterling regular modd 
orchestra flute, closed G sharp, serial 138% 

price $180.00. Steve Tsoufis, 265 Audubon Ax, 

New York 33, N. Y. 

FOR SALE—String bass, % size, German mak, 
plywood ebony board, brass heads, excellen 

condition; price $175.00. Joseph Cellini, 4 

Roebling Ave., Trenton 0, N. J. Phone: 4-120 








FOR SALE—Violin, beautiful Joannes Baptista- 
Guadagnini, 1770; no cracks or sound post 
patch, etc.; known as Millant. Write Theod 


Marchetti, 472 East Fifth Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 
FOR SALE—For a service fee of 50 cents in 
stamps we will ship 20 orchestrations of back 
numbers free of charge (express collect). Musician, 
422 N. W. South River Drive, Miami 36, Fla. 
FOR SALE—One genuine Henrich Haberlein cello, 
wonderful tone, $200.00, bag included. Edwin 
W. Forrest, Sr., 1030 South Main St., Elkhart, Ind. 
FOR SALE—Excelsior ‘‘OO"’ black accordion, cost 
$1,100; excellent condition; sacrifice $575.00; 
Martin gold handcraft Bbb recording bass, like 
new, $295.00; new Buffet Bb clarinet, $175.00. 
Victor Tibaldeo, 27 Perkins St., New Haven, 
Conn. 
FOR SALE--Paul Gerard oboe, Conservatory sys- 
tem, plateau keys with F resonance key; in 
excellent , condition; price, oboe with new case, 














FOR SALE—Sousaphone BBb King, silver, 30-ing 
gold bell, one-piece carrying case, stand, goo 
condition; $250.00. James Waterman, 3829 Kerk 
hoff, Fresno, Calif. 
FOR SALE—Kochlert bassoon, good conditia 
Heckel system; best cash offer. Anthony Mina 
relli, 752 South 19th St., Newark 3, N. J. 
FOR SALE—Sterling silver George Haines Bod 
flute, closed G, concert pitch; price $125.0 
send COD, 3 days’ trial. C. Stanzione, 13} 
Grand Concourse, Bronx, N. Y. 
FOR SALE—Bohland and Fuchs BBb tuba, 
bore, four valves, little used; tone and into 
tion excellent; brass finish; $200.00. F. C. Ro 
erts, 596 Essex Ave., Gloucester, Mass. 
FOR SALE—A set of Deagan ‘‘Parsifal’’ orchem 
bells with resonators; Glockenspiel, 21 octave 
excellent condition. E, Hansen, 7347 17th N. ¥. 
Seattle 7, Wash. 























$350.00. Nicholas Apostle, 39 West Lane Ave., 

Columbus, Ohio. 

FOR SALE—Vibraphone, 3-octave, Jenco; condi- 
tion like new; quick sale, $200.00. Jack 


Weaver, 222 Norfolk St., Springfield, Mass. 

FOR SALE—Conn Bb soprano sagophone, curved 
model; looks like small alto saxophone; fine for 

orchestra, novelty work, etc., $45.00; Regent Bb 

trumpet, silver-satin finish, gold bell, like new, 

easy blowing, $45.00. E. R. Steiner, Route 5, 

Manitowoc, Wis. 

FOR SALE—Hammond Novachord; for rent, Ham- 
mond organ and speaker; both in excellent con- 

dition. Write to Jon Beljon, 11805 Cromwell Ave., 

Cleveland 20, Ohio. Phone: Cedar 1017. 








FOR SALE—Buffet Bb wood clarinet, full Boel 
20 keys, 7 rings; in condition like new; k 
Eb key, silver-lined sockets; pre-war quality 
genuine. R. E. Jacobi, 621 Adams, Saginaw, Mid 
FOR SALE—Bass trunk for % bass, $65.00; be: 
tiful full-size bass, round back, $450.00. Lou 
Zinn, General Delivery, Wernersville, Pa. 
FOR SALE—Harp, style 17, one year old; perit 
condition; reasonably priced. Mrs. L. tomy 
260 West Central Ave., Delaware, Ohio. 
FOR SALE—Mack bus, 23-passenger, 1941 modd 
rear engine type; Italian automobile, 1929 modé 
li ine landaulet convertible. 






















FOR SALE—One Hammond speaker, DR-20, with 
reverberation unit; like new; suitable for indi- 
vidual or church in need of an extra speaker; 
price $285.00. Jimmie Applegate, 75 North Fourth 
St., Easton, Pa. 
FOR SALE—Slightly used 1941 French Selmer 
balanced action tenor saxophone; used two 
years in high school band; price $395.00.; also Pan- 
American gold lacquer sousaphone, $150.00. Robert 
Welty, High School, Columbia City, Ind. 
FOR SALE—Marimbas, xylophones, pedal tymps, 
street drums. For details write to James J. Ross, 
312 Forest Ave., Cincinnati 29, Ohio. 








Dobos, 2717% Harris Ave., Norwood, Ohio. 
FOR SALE—Harp, bass violin, chimes, mando 

lute, 12-string mandolin, tenor guitar, Octofo 
musical saw, mandolins, tenor banjo, trump 
guitars, Swiss bells, bongo drums, violins, barit 
horn, bulb horns, tuba. Emil A. Dobos, 27179 
Harris Ave., Norwood, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Heckel bassoon, 7,000 series, 

and overhauled by Heckel; excellent intonati0 
good sound; $725.00. Harold Bruce, 2471 
Ave., Bronx 63, N. Y. 











FOR SALE—Hammond Novachord, excellent con- 
bl d organ, Model B; 











dition, r : 
two custom-built speakers, one Gobel and one 
Hammond special. Ken Th , 26 Engl d 
Ave., Waterbury 42, Conn. 
FOR SALE—Buffet clarinet, pre-war instrument, 
22000 series, perfect condition, newly over- 


hauled, excellent intonation, $170.00; Conn alto 
saxophone, gold lacquer, newly overhauled, fine 
shape, $150.00. Joseph Title, 22 Wooster St., 
New York, N. Y. Phone: Canal 6-0644. 
FOR SALE—Genuine Ruggeri cello in excellent 
condition; also German Master, and Military sys- 
tem oboe like new. Write Howard Rossi, 53 
Barrow St., New York 14, N. Y. 
FOR SALE—Bb Buffet clarinet, full Boehm, $90.00; 
Bb Buffet clarinet, plain Boehm, $85.00; bass 
clarinet, $125.00; set of Buffet clarinets, A-Bb, 
$230.00. Don Giuliante, 1722 Dickinson St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 








AT LIBERTY 


AT LIBERTY—Top colored organ stylist desi 

position in metropolitan New York area; ® 
ber Local 802; references; don’t own organ; 
sires A-l spots. Reginald Smith, 105-14 3% 
Ave., Corona, Queens, L.-I., N. Y. Phe 
ILlinois 7-3218. 


AT LIBERTY—Violinist, Local 802, experien 

for classic and dance; can also fake for # 
combination. Don Gerard, 7612 16th Ave., B 
lyn, N. Y. Tel. BE 6-7347. 


AT LIBERTY—Ace arranger, experience 

radio, theatre, bands and music publishers; 
work by correspondence. Bernard Goldsteim, 
Jefferson Ave, Chelsea 50, Mass. 


(Continued on page forty-two) 
INTERNATIONAL 
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regular modd 
serial 1380; 
udubon Av, 


fal’’ orchen 
, 2% octave 


Tones deep and rich or softly muted 


... interpreting the classics or 

the latest rhythms .. . Olds skilled 
craftsmanship offers an 
instrument of effortless and 
smooth action. For true shading 
of tone, perfect balance 

and flexibility, top-flight artists 


choose Olds. 


stylist desis 


Goldsteia, 


rty-two) 





SAXOPHONE 


In response to the demand by today’s saxo- 
phonist fot a mouthpiece which meets the 
requirements for “modern tone,” Conn engi- 
neers have created and perfected the completely 
new Comet... streamlined in appearance, unique 
in acoustical design and available in a choice 
of jet black, rich amber or pure white. 


NEW ACOUSTICAL DEVELOPMENTS... 

make possible a compact, vibrant tone with 
just the right amount of “edge,” a delicate re- 
sponse to piano passages and a reserve of volume 
instantly available. Long bore provides wide 
latitude for tuning to extremes of flatness or 
sharpness. 


“MAGIC CHAMBER”... 

in the new Comet mouthpiece... based on scien- 
tific air-flow principles, provides “built-in” mod- 
ern tonal qualities, for finest intonation control, 
instant, even fesponse and easy playing. 


“PARALLEL EMBOUCHURE”... 

contributes to musician’s suteness and confi- 
dence when doubling from one sax to another, 
as all Comet mouthpieces are ‘‘matched” in em- 
bouchure. = 


Oe 
SEE YOUR MUSIC DEALER OR 
S. FOR FREE FOLDER 
Get complete information in detail 
about this amazing new mouthpiece 


creation. Send today for free literature . 
at no obligation. Address Dept. 1023 


ALTO —IN BLACK, AMBER, WHITE 


BARITONE —IN BLACK, AMBER, WHITE 


CONN BAND 
INSTRUMENT DIVISION 


Cc. G. Conn Ltd., Elkhart, indiang 








